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INTRODUCTION 


THE TEACHING OF THE SERMON 
ON THE MOUNT 

T he six addresses in this small volume, 
given in Balliol College Chapel last 
year, were written in the belief that out 
perplexities about the moral teaching of 
Jesus, our doubts as to whether it has any 
real bearing on our practical conduct at the 
present time, and our frequent disputes 
as to how we ought to act if we propose to 
put it into practice, make it imperative that 
we should think about it more than we 
usually do. Perplexities about the Sermon 
on the Mount are not new. That collection 
of the sayings of Jesus which is contained 
in the fifth, sixth and seventh chapters of 
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St. MattheVs Gospel has been both a 
peipetual inspiration and a perpetual chal- 
lenge to Christian people. It is referred to 
often enough both by Christians and non- 
Christians. There has been continual dispute 
about certain passages in it; at the present 
time there is going on in this country wide- 
spread discussion of the verses about not 
resisting evil. But how can we profitably 
discuss the content of the teaching con- 
tained in the Sermon on the Mount till we 
have got our minds clear as to the nature of 
that teaching. “ It was said by them oS. old 
time . . . But I say unto you . . .” Does that 
imply that the Sermon on the Mount is a 
new set of commandments — a code of moral 
precq[>ts like the Decalogue in its nature 
though differing profoundly in the content of 
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its teaching ? l£ this is a mistaken infetence 
— and I hold that it is — what sort of teaching 
is it ? What is or ought to be its relation 
to the ordinary moral codes which in prac- 
tice govern most of our life ? Is it a code 
of a very exalted and high and abstract kind, 
or is it something quite otherwise, not a 
code at all ? If the second alternative is the 
right one, what is, or ought to be, the 
relation of this teaching to such codes 
as we need and use at this and that time and 
situation ? 

If we begin to ask questions of this kind, 
we shall be at once faced with others. What 
is the relation of the Sermon on the Mount 
to the rest of the Christian message or to 
the moral teaching of the rest of the New 
Testament ? and, on the other hand, what is 
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its place in or its contribution to moral 
theory? Modem New Testament scholar- 
ship holds that among the sources of our 
Gospels was a collection of the sayings of 
Jesus as well as a narration of his ministry 
and passion. The three Synoptic evangelists 
used these principal sources differently. 
Matthew put most of the sayings together 
into these three chapters as though they 
had all formed one discourse ; the other two 
on the whole put this or that saying along 
with a particular event in the narrative. 
The unity given by St. Matthew to these 
sayings grouped in a single discourse has 
from time to time led men to regard the 
Sermon on the Mount as something apart 
which could be abstracted from the rest of 
the Gospel and considered in itself, with 
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the fiuthet implication that the motal 
teaching of Jesus contained in it could be 
considered in separation from his life and 
death and from his message about God. 
It is suggested that here alone is the true 
contribution of Jesus to the life of the world, 
unspoilt by the unfortunate theological and 
mythical accretions which mar the rest of 
the Gospels and are seen at their worst in 
the Pauline Epistles. That is the one 
extreme. At the opposite pole are those 
who regard Christianity so exclusively as a 
Gospel of redemption, of God’s redeeming 
act for mankind, that they ignore the moral 


teaching of the Sermon on the Mount 


altogether. 


245 


If the first view were right, we should not 


need, in a>nsidedng the Sermon on the 
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Mount, to interpret it by the test of the 
Gospels, not considet that any light might 
be thtown on it by the way in which Jesus 
is said to have taught and acted, still less, 
I think, that any help in undetstanding it 
could be gained from the Epistles of St. 
Paul. If the second view wete tight, we 
should not need seriously to considet the 
Setmon on the Mount at all. The Gospel 
then is a ptomise of powet which will 
enable us to do what, apatt from the special 
teaching in the Gospels, we think to be tight, 
a Gospel which will give us powet, but not 
illumine out mind. Both these views seem 
to me cleatly wtong, but I do not think it 
possible to see why they ate wtong unless 
we considet the new ptinciple of action 
which is impliol in all the motal teaching 
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of Jesus, and make up out minds whethet 
ot not to acc^t it. It seons cleat to me, 
not only ftom the Setmon on the Mount, 
but ftom what Jesus says elsewhete in the 
Gospds and ftom the teachings of St. Paul, 
that Jesus did not lay down new tules of 
tight and wtong, but a new ptinciple of 
action. It is ttue and impottant that the 
new ptinciple implies new tules, but the 
tules cannot be understood except in the 
light of the ptinciple. It seems also cleat 
ftom the Setmon on the Mount itself that 
this ptinciple is vitally connected with what 
Jesus has to say about the nature of God 
and about what God does for man. For 
that reason we cannot consider the Setmon 
on the Mount as moral teaching which has 
no vital connection with the Gospel of the 
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gtace of God; nor, on the other hand, can 
we understand the Gospel of the grace of 
God unless we see that it involves a new 
principle of moral action, and consequently 
new rules of right and wrong. But if it is 
true that the Sermon on the Mount implies 
a new principle of action, how is it that 
treatises on moral theory seldom say anything 
about it ? There is, of course, an historical 
reason for this. The teaching of the Sermon 
on the Mount was accommodated with Greek 
ethical theory by the help of the distinction 
between nature and grace. Moral theory 
<x>nfined itself to natural ethics, and took 
Greek ethics as its starting-point, while 
the Sermon on the Mount was consideml 
to deal with something other and supple- 
mentary to this, the ethics of grace. There is 
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something in this distinction. For the 
teachiog of the Setmon on the Mount takes 
fot granted the morals with which ordinary 
moral theory deals — accepted rules of right 
and wrong and mutual obligation. But 
modem moral theory, having tacitly dropped 
the distinction between nature and grace, 
ignores the distinctive teaching of the 
Sermon on the Mount and finds no room 
for grace in its account of conduct. If the 
teaching of the Sermon on the Mount is as 
important and as revolutionary as it is 
ordinarily supposed to be, this is surely 
extraordinary. These addresses were written 
in the belief that we cannot afbrd to let 
the matter stand like that. 1 begin by dis- 
cussing the nature of the teaching of the 
Sermon on the Moimt in the hope making 
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cleat the principle of action involved in 
it, and only after that is done consider 
the exemplification of that principle in 
some of the passages over the practical 
bearing of which there is most dispute. 

1 have examined the nature of this teaching 
in three of its aspects tMesus* demand for 
perfection, his teaching about desire, and 
his basing of moral conduct on reverenc^ 

The first aspect is expressed most de- 
cisively in those verses at the end of the 
fifth chapter which are summed up in the 
forty-eighth verse ; “ Be ye therefore perfect, 
even as your Father which is in Heaven is 
perfect,” and is the subject of the first of 
these addresses. 

As an expression of the second aspect, 
with which the second address deals, I 
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have chosen the wotds in the twentieth 
vetse of the sixth chapter : Lay up for 
yourselves treasures in heaven ** ; and as an 
egression of the third, with which the third 
address deals, 1 have taken the first portion 
of the Lord’s Prayer, “ CXir Father which art 
in heaven, hallowed be Thy name.” 

Then in the fourth address I discuss the 
much-disputed verses about non-resistance 
to evil, the thirty-eighth to the forty-second 
of the fifth chapter ; and in the fifth and sixth 
the verses about the relations of men and 
women and about divorce, the twenty- 
seventh and twenty-eighth, and the thirty- 
first and thirty-second of the same chapter. 



I 


THE GOSPEL OF PERFECTION 


Ye have beard that it bath been said, Tbou sbalt 
love neigftbour and bate tbine enen^. I sty 
smto you, Loveyostr enemies, bless them wbicb curse 
you, do gpod to them that bate you, and prty for them 
wUeb ^spitefully use you and persecute you ; that 
ye mty be the children of your Father which is in 
heaven, for be maketb the sun to rise on the evil and on 
the good, and sendetb rain on the just and on the 
unjust. For if ye love them which love you, what 
reward have ye I Do not even the publicans the same ? 
And if ye salute your brethren only, what do ye more 
than others ? Do not even the publieans so ? Be ye 
therefore perfect even as your Father which is in 
heaven is perfect. Matthew v. 43 - 48 . 


T he moral teaching of Jesus is so 
fat above oiit otdinaty conduct that 
we tend not to take it quite seriously, to 
regard it as a rather remote ideal which 
should have some effect on our conduct 
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but sot vcjy much, just because we think 
that what it actually ptescdbes is impossible. 

It is vety hatd at first sight to see what 
relation it has to the various moral codes 
which do in fact largely rule our lives — 
our station and its duties : the way a gentle- 
man ought to behave; what any decent 
man may reasonably be expected to do. 
If we look back, we can see that the teachings 
of Jesus have certainly affected these codes, 
and we may no doubt feel that they might be 
affected a little more and still be reasonably 
practical. But if we take the Sermon on the 
Mount and think of that as a code which 
is to govern our lives as, say, “ our station 
and its duties ** now does, we don’t really 
think it reasonably practical. There are 
bits of the teaching which seem not so very 
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difficult. A gteat part of the Christian 
Church has made the thirty-first verse of 
this chapter, about divorce, a part of a 
code of morals. But they have not dared 
to do the same with the twenty-eighth 
verse: “But I say unto you, whosoever 
looketh upon a woman to lust after her, 
hath committed adultery with her already 
in his heart.” So others have concentrated, 
with a view to practical conduct, on the 
texts about not resisting evil. But it seems 
clear that if you take all these texts literally — 
if a man sues you, give him more ; if a man 
takes from you, let him take still more — 
most of us are not only not prepared to act 
like that, but quite honestly don’t think 
we ought to act like that. 

We can, of course, try to get round all 
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this by saying that we can all tecognise 
how wondetfiil a wodd it would be if all 
people did act like that : when the King- 
dom of Heaven does come, by some myster- 
ious divine transformation, at one and the 
same moment, of everybody’s hearts, then 
we should all be thankfiil and ready to act 
with others as members of the Kingdom. 
This teaching is on this supposition a pattern 
laid up in heaven, and we are to pray for its 
coming. In the meantime, in this present 
evil wodd, with people what they are, we 
have to work on more reasonable and 
sensible principles. 

But that attempt to get away from the 
austerity of these demands is forestalled in 
such a verse as “ If you love them which 
love you, what reward have you ? ” This 
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teaching of Jesus quite deatly contemplates 
just exactly this wicked wodd in which we 
live, where there are persecutors and ex- 
tortioners and swindlers and all the rest. 

But if all this is so, was not Jesus set on 
some quixotic adventure in an evil world, 
and is not that really a condemnation of 
this Christian teaching? Are there not 
very grave mond disadvantages in pro- 
fessing to reverence a moral command 
which you are incapable of making effective ; 
which, indeed, you have really no hope of 
being able to obey ? Is not the only result 
of professing to be Christian, at that rate, 
that we cheat ? As, for exanq>le, when men 
make an absolutely strict rule against divorce, 
and then get round it by ingeniously 
arguing that the couple to whom they wish 
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to allow divoice have never been really 
married. There is no end to the hypocrisy 
in which we may indulge when we profess 
a code which we don’t really want to live 
up to. l^t of all sins hypoacisy is perhaps 
most severely condemned in the Sermon on 
the Mount. It is dreadful if such acknow- 
ledgment of this teaching as we do make 
should produce what it sternly condemns. 
Yet that is what comes from adopting what 
we judge to be an impracticable moral code. 
(A German book on England says that the 
English have only one moral ideal, der 
Gentleman ideals whereas the Germans have 
many, and most superior ones. But the 
English, the book says, act on der Gentleman 
ideal as practicable, and that’s what makes 
them so e£Fective. There is a sting hidden 
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somewhcte in that con^liment, and we 
must not imagine that the Getman writer 
is crediting us with practising Christianity.) 

To all these difficulties there is the obvious 
answer that the Sermon on the Mount was 
never intended to be a code, either l^al or 
moral. I suppose there is almost no one who 
thinks that the Sermon on the Mount was 
meant to be a cc^e. The reasons 
against it being such are obvious enough. 
The law can on the whole concern itself only 
with the external eiqjression of action. 
Just in so far as the Sermon on the Mount 
goes behind this external action to the anger 
or |ij|il desire in the heart, in so far it goes 
beyond the sphere of law. But this iftl not 
distinguish the commands of the Sermon 
on the Mount from our ordinary moral 
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codes. Fot these ate not strictly confined 
to extemal action. If you consider what is 
involved in, e.g., “playing the game” or 
any code of good manners, it will be foimd 
to include demands for such things as 
reasonably good temper and a modicum of 
cheerfulness on occasions. The real di£^- 
ence between the conduct taught in the 
Sermon on the Mount and that taught in 
ordinary moral aides, is that in the former 

t • • 1 

all thought of reciprocity is given up. 
A moral code is a set of rules meant to be 
recognisably kepf^ rules therefore to which 
the majority of people are, not unreason- 
ably, expected to conform. ' As indivfliills 
we aio suj^rted and encouraged to act 
up to our moral code by the fact that we 
may, without rashness, reckon that other 
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people will do the same. Thete is no 
stipulation whatever in the Sermon on the 
Mount that others are to act in the same way. 
**If ye love them which love you, what 
reward have ye? Do not even publicans 
the same ? ” The great part of our everyday 
conduct assumes a certain standard of con- 
duct in other people. The unjust man is 
he who receiving the benefits of other 
people’s good conduct to him, does not, so 
to speak, pay his share to them. The just 
man, at least in the narrower sense of the 
word, keeps up this standard. But the 
share necessarily takes account of other 
sharers. The standard is what others have 
concurred to recognise. We all take for 
granted that if other people start acting 
quite differently we cannot be expected to go 
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on acting in exactly the same way. The 
fact that this mle is binding on all is an 
inducement and encoutagement to each to 
observe it; that is indeed one great reason 
why we make rules. For we know perfectly 
well that a few imscrupulous people can 
pull down a common standard of conduct; 
pull it down for all, because so many men 
will say, “I am quite prepared to make 
reasonable sacrifices for the common good, 
but not if the only result of my being un- 
selfish is that others, less scrupulous than I 
am, walk off with more than they have any 
right to.” The mutual reciprocity involved 
in ordinary morality is stated in an extreme 
form by Hobbes in a famous passage : 

**He that should be modest and 
tractable and perform all he promises 
»7 
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in such time and place where no man 
else should do so, should but make 
himself a prey to others and procure 
his own certain ruin contrary to the 
groimd of all laws of nature which tend 
to nature’s preservation : and again, 
he that having sufficient security that 
others shall observe the same laws 
towards him, observes them not him- 
self, seeketh not peace but war and 
consequently the destruction of his 
nature by violence.” 

Now, even the observance of law and 
moral codes is never just the enlightened 
self-interest which Hobbes suggests. No 
decent person demands before he is honest 
a guarantee that everybody else will be 
equally honest too. He acts in the faith that 
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his decent conduct will meet widi the 
response of decent conduct in other people, 
and he will take an honourable pride in 
acting up to the code without first making 
certain of what other people will do. He 
will know that there will be some people 
who will try to give as little and get as much 
as possible, and he will say something like, 
** Well, of course, if you choose to play that 
sort of game, you can score in those sort 
of ways, but I don’t think the game is 
worth it.” 

All that is true, and yet it remains that we 
do expect the code we adopt to be reasonably 
attainable and generally maintained. No 
one thinks that a good law which just cannot 
be enforced because no one dreams of 
obeying it. It is roughly the same with 
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moral codes. We know that there will be 
some who fall right below codes we adopt, 
but we also assume that most decent people 
will on the whole hve up to them. In 
various but quite definite ways we demand 
that others should do so. The moral code 
is not enforced in the same way as a law, but 
it has some sort of sanction behind it. 
“ If you are to be a member of this society, 
or this club or this profession, we expect at 
least that you should not be a thief or a 
cad,” for example. 

Such moral codes are founded partly on 
a rough estimation of what most people 
can with a little effort do. Codes must take 
account of circumstances, and their standard 
varies according to the circumstances they 
have to take account of. The code of 
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cleanliness in the slum ot in the trenches 
differs from the code of cleanliness in model 
flats with hot wato: laid on. The standard 
a code implies is not absolute and varies 
historically. We all know that to be so, 
and we realise that in judging a man’s 
character from his actions or from the code 
he professes, we must take into account 
the moral assets or deficits of his time, and 
even of his class or of his set. In so far as 
the social effect of a moral code is that it 
helps A to act up to a standard because he 
has ground to espect that B and C will 
do the same, a moral code must not simply 
be an ei^ression of any abstract ought: 
it must involve calculation or estimation of 
what in particular conditions you can 
reasonably expect to happen, and no one in 
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his senses would think that such a calculation 
could leave circumstances or the temper of 
the times out of account. The Highway 
Q>de is neither law nor moral code, but 
the pious official wish that we were ready 
for one or the other. If this is so, and we 
are to have laws and moral codes at all, 
it is then quite clear that they cannot be 
deduced from the Sermon on the Mount 
alone. For the proper making of moral 
codes .as for the proper making of laws there 
is required a great deal of what may be 
properly called science, such knowledge of 
the circumstances of the case and of the 
empirical nature of man as will enable us 
rightly to judge whether such and such a 
command or prohibition being given the 
sanction such codes have, will help or hinder 
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men to come neatet living in the spirit of 
the Sermon on the Mount. Good laws are 
in practice made in some such way as that, 
with accurate knowledge of the facts of 
the case and the difficulties to be overcome 
and a wise insight and understanding of the 
willingness and the readiness of the people 
concerned to respond to a new challenge. 
When pacifists, for example, urge that 
pacifism should be made a law, as it would 
in effect be if public steps were taken to 
make any other policy than pacifism im- 
possible to the nation — steps such as com- 
plete one-sided disarmament and disbanding 
of all organised force — they sometimes argue 
that such conduct on the part of one country 
would induce other countries to behave in 
the same way. Such an argument is based 
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on a judgement as to how people in 
cettain circumstances would actually behave, 
and is therefore relevant and indeed necessary 
to the situation. It is a judgement of fact, 
and surely of temporal fact. For while it 
might be argued that at the present time the 
nations of the world are so convinced of 
the horror and futility of modem war, that 
they would eagerly welcome and respond to 
any such bold lead, it would be a strange 
reading of history which supposed that this 
has always been true. Many people do not 
believe that it is true even now. But what- 
ever we think of such arguments, they are 
arguments about other people’s behaviour. 
The Sermon on the Mount is saying some- 
thing absolutely different : “ If ye love them 
which love you, or even if ye love them 

34 
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whom you cq>ect in consequence of yout 
love to love you, what reward have ye ? " 
It puts before us a standard which is absolute 
and not dependent on how people actually 
behave or what under present conditions 
most of them may reasonably be expected 
to do. 

The fact that moral codes so vary and that 
the standard each code implies is relative 
to circumstances and historical situations 
should not, though it often does, make us 
think that there is no such thing as an 
absolute moral standard. That is a con- 
fusion. It is a confusion from which we 
might be saved if only we stopped to ask 
ourselves, “ Why do we call the moral code 
of one time better or worse than that of 
another? Why, for instance, do we hold 
35 
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that as regards cle anline ss the standard 
and code of the model flat is higher than that 
of the slum, or why in regard to religion 
and learning do we call one age corrupt 
and another creative ? ” There is quite 
evidently some more enduring standard 
according to which we value the varying 
standards and varying codes. We do 
know, if we think about it, that passing 
codes and standards must eventually be 
judged and valued according to some en- 
during standard; and that this is true even 
though in the nature of things there cannot 
be an absolute moral eodey nor one level of 
conduct which all men at all times and in 
all circumstances can reasonably be ex- 
pected to teach. 

It must be abundantly clear to which kind 
56 
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of Standard the Sermon on the Mount |>oints 
us. The Sermon on the Mount is not one 
of the moral codes I have been describing. 
It does not lay down a standard up to which 
we ordinary people may reasonably be 
counted upon to live, and its standard cannot 
be modified to suit us and our circum- 
stances, because the standard set up is a 
standard of perfection. “Be ye perfect, 
even as your Father which is in heaven is 
perfect.** 

If we do not love God as God is revealed 
to us in the life and teaching of Jesus, then 
we are not disciples of Christ, and the 
Sermon on the Mount lays no obligation 
upon us. For the Sermon on the Mount 
does not say. This is how people ought to be 
con^elled or somehow induced to behave. 
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It doesn’t propose to offer any of us reason- 
able security that if we act in the way it 
prescribes we shall find plenty of other 
people keeping us company. It doesn’t 
put us at all in a position where we are 
responsible only to other people as they are 
only responsible to us. It isn’t based on a 
calculation of how people will probably 
behave under such and such cirounstances. 
It puts us in direct relation to God, bids us 
consider, and then, for love, follow after the 
perfection of our Father in heaven. In so 
far as we accept it, it commands us, it is not 
mere advice. It is a command which follows 
upon dedication. Obedience is laid on those 
who love the truth as Jesus loved it. The 
Sermon on the Mount shows us a way of life 
we are to love for ourselves for its own sake. 
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This has made some say that the Sexmon 
on the Mount is not only not a code, but that 
it is a condemnation of codes and even a 
denial of law altogether. Jesus, someone 
has said, was a moral anarchist. But that 
will not fit with what He says. “Think 
not that I am come to destroy the law or the 
prophets : I am come not to destroy but to 
fulfil. For verily I say unto you, till 
heav^ and earth pass, one jot or one tittle 
shall not pass from the law, till all be ful- 
filled.** It is because love is the fulfilling 
of the law, that when there is perfect love 
there is no need for the assertion and en- 
forcement of law; and when, as in this 
world, there is imperfect love, love both 
inspires and gradually raises law, yet at 
the same time needs law for its support. 

39 
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It is by individuals being bettet than the 
social standard atound them, acting without 
its protection and assurance, doing without 
the support of their fellows because of 
their trust in God, that general standards 
get raised. For in time others take heart 
and imitate the few till there is social support 
for a way of behaving which when first 
embarked upon seemed a forlorn hope. 
From that new code succeeding pioneers 
can make new advances. Moral and social 
progress depends on there being a continual 
succession of men and women prepared to 
accept the challenge of Jesus* teaching, do 
more than can reasonably be ejected of 
them, and be better than laws or moral 
codes demand. 

What the Sermon on the Mount teaches 
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is not a new law, but a new spirit of life. 
It begins with beatitudes on those who do 
not possess ot do not use the ptotection 
of society, who are driven or who turn to 
God — the poor, the bereaved, the meek, 
the merciful, those who get nothing and 
yet know how to give; and the way of 
life is to be like that, giving with no calcula- 
tion in it of getting. The ordinary arrange- 
ments of the world, and therefore its laws 
and codes, are all about mutual giving and 
getting : and a great deal in them can be 
explained on the theory that getting is the 
main point of them. Because that is so, we 
tend to honour those who get most out of 
this mutual armngement, the great and rich 
and powerful. ** Ye know that the princes 
of the Gentiles exercise dominion over them 
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and they that ate great exercise authority 
upon them. But it shall not be so among 
you : but whosoever will be great among 
you, let him be your minister ; and whoso- 
ever will be chief among you, let him be 
your servant : even as the Son of Man came 
not to be ministered unto but to minister 
and to give his life a ransom for many.” 
So Jesus said to his disciples later ; and here 
he says, “ I am not with you to teach you 
to follow the mixed way of love and calcula- 
tion, loving those who love us. I am sent 
to call you as children of our Father which 
is in heaven, who maketh his sun to rise 
on the evil and on the good, and sendeth 
rain on the just and the unjust.” 

Such is the invitation which the Sermon on 
the Mount offers to us. It cannot be under- 
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Stood apatt fioin a vision of God and of 
the Kingdom of God and the love of right- 
eousness. If we have heard at all the real 
message of the Gospel, we shall begin by 
being excited about the kind of life which 
might be if our practice were in the spirit 
which Jesus describes and we did all that 
we could to create such a spirit — ^giving, not 
demanding; creating, and not hindering. 
It is being excited by a vision or a revelation 
which raises us above ourselves. Our im- 
perfections will always be too much for us 
if we only take ourselves and other people 
as we find them and assume that is all there is 
to be done. But then that is not all, as we 
know perfectly well if ever we have loved 
anyone or anything enough to ofier ourselves 
freely in service. 
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This invitation to step outside the wodd of 
claims and counterclaims is made to us all. 
It is not made to a special class o£ people 
called saints or the elect. Are we, then, all 
asked to be better than the average ? And, 
if so, is not that a very odd and even 
ridiculous demand ? If it were a demand it 
would be ridiculous, but if it is an offer, and 
if we think that Jesus spoke the truth, it is 
not in any sense odd or ridiculous. Jesus 
was offering his disciples citizmship of a 
spiritual kingdom. He did not condemn 
earthly citizenships nor their privileges and 
dudes, but he did not concern himself to 
uphold or to ei^und these. He made no 
pretence that attention to his gospel would 
be the means of bringing his disciples the 
rewards or of saving them from the dudes 
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of human citizenships. But he had an 
absolute conviction that God is continually 
renewing to men his gifts of life and light 
in their purity, and that if men love and use 
these gifts, as they come from God, they have 
their reward, for they are workers with God, 
and can be glad in the work of creation. 

What matters in our accq>tance of the 
invitation of the Sermon on the Mount is 
the spirit in which we are prepared to act and 
the standard of perfection which is held up 
to us in the love of God. A very good 
illustration of the effect produced when a 
man does, in this ordinary world, act in 
such a spirit, occurs in Wellses Autobio- 
graphy where he describes how he who had 
been brought up in an atmosphere where 
getting on and making money were assumed 
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to beiimx’s main coiicem,metGtaham Wallas, 
and so fot the fitst time came to know some- 
one who took fot granted the opposite way 
of life — one whose only concern was how 
he coxdd help people and find out the truth. 

Does the Sermon on the Mount thus 
understood hold up an impossible ideal ? 

In one sense of the word " impossible,” 
the answer is, of course. Yes. " I count not 
myself to have apptehaided,” said St. Paul 
at the end of his life. It is the mark of the 
Christian saint that, however far he is above 
us ordinary people in the beauty and per- 
fection of his life, yet because he has also 
gone as far beyond us in his underst anding 
of what the love of God can mean, he is 
continually conscious of how far he comes 
short of what he wants to be. 
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No one can suppose that the Setmon on 
the Mount invites us to ease, or that we can 
enter the Kingdom without in one sense 
losing our life — ^rising above ourselves. 
We are asked to be better than our own 
selfish desires, our ambition, our own self- 
importance, our cowardice, our laziness, and 
we shall continually, in spite of our best 
efforts, find this self of ours catching us out. 
If ever we stop being dissatisfied, it can only 
be because we have become insensitive. 

But all this is not to say that the ideal of 
the Sermon on the Mount has not been and 
will not be a leaven and a ferment ; that it 
did not once and will not again turn the 
world upside down; that when men set 
themselves to follow it, it makes no practical 
difference to this very world we live in. 
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We all know men and women who live in 
the spint of this teaching : who ate steadily 
concerned with what they can give, not what 
they ate going to get : who seem to touch 
the otdinaty tangles and difficulties of life 
with a new cteative spitit. Some of them 
seem to us to have attained and to be saints : 
othets not to have got anything like so fat ; 
but they agtee in their unconcern with claims 
and counterclaims in the direction and 
standard of their lives. “ Be ye perfect.” 
We know that such are the salt of the earth, 
the light of the world : the leaven that can 
leaven the whole lump. It is only they who 
make the world a decently possible place to 
live in. 

“ The unreasonable demands of Christ.” 
That is not a reproach, but an acknowledg- 
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ment of what the Gospel asks of us. If 
we ask to uudetstand the relation of the 
Sermon on the Mount to life, and why it is 
that those who try to carry out its un- 
reasonable demands are given grace, we 
must listen to what Jesus himself said: 
“ If any man wills to do my wiU, he shall 
know of the doctrine whether it be of God 
or whether I speak of myself.” 

It has been the faith of Christians at all 
times that if they, however stumblingly, 
aim at carrying out this teaching of Jesus, 
then their faces will be set towards where 
the real forward fight is going on and that, 
whatever surprising things they may have to 
learn and whatever failures they may have to 
acknowledge, they will have God with them 
in the midst of the battle to direct and restore. 
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up for yourselves treasures m heaven. 

Matthew vi. zo. 

O NE OF THE MOST CURIOUS things about 

the teaching of Jesus as it is contained 
in the Sermon on the Mount is that it puts 
forward a standard of conduct far above 
men’s ordinary standards, and that yet there 
are bits of it — as, for example, this verse — 
where Jesus seems to talk of the rewards of 
virtue in a way which sometimes offends and 
scandalises our more austere moralists. 
“ Don’t try to make money. It doesn’t 
last. Save up for heaven. That does.” 
Isn’t that what he is saying ? And isn’t 
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it slightly shocking ? “ Don’t fast in public, 
but in secret. Your Father will know it and 
reward it openly.” Doesn’t that ask mai to 
fast because they will be paid for it ? And 
indeed we know that religion can take on the 
guise of a higher prudence : ** Be content 
with your lots here, for you will have crowns 
hereafter ” ; “ Whatever, Lord, we lend to 
Thee, rq>aid a thousand-fold will be.” 
“ * He that giveth to the poor lendeth to the 
Lord, and will be repaid,’ said Mrs. Fair- 
child, at the same time slipping a shilling into 
the poor woman’s hand.” It does pull one 
up to find something so ugly in the cloak of 
religion, and it would pull one up with a 
vengeance if one had to think that such an 
attitude finds any support whatever in the 
Sermon on the Mount. 
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I cherish the memory of a Scotch theo- 
logical professor who gave back an essay 
he had asked his men to write on Christ’s 
teaching on reward, with the words, “ Most 
gentlemen who did this essay came to the 
conclusion that their conception of reward 
was considerably higher than Christ’s. This 
is not a conclusion to be <w^-emphasised.” 
One thing is, I think, quite certain : that 
this ugly prudential teaching has no warrant 
in the words of Jesus. “ He freely forgave 
them both.” One of the greatest con- 
ceptions which came into men’s moral ideas 
from Jesus was that of grace : free giving — 
outpouring generous goodness without 
thought of return. St. Paul’s moral teaching 
is transfused with the thought of the redeem- 
ing love of God, which goes out to men, and 
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Jesus taught that we ate to imitate out 
Fathet in that tegatd. Chtistian ethics — 
the whole teaching of the Setmon on the 
Mount — ^is a call to us to get beyond the 
wotld of claims and countetclaims : v 
thoughts of What am I to get out of this ? 
What claim can this man make on me ? ” 
Thete doesn’t seem to me any mannet of 
doubt that the lesson which shines out of the 
teaching of Jesus is, “ Freely have ye 
received, freely give.” 

I read the other day a book by a Swedish 
scholar on the difference between ipoas and 
dyamj, being the Greek and aymr^ the 
New Testament word for love, and his 
thesis was that Greek teaching starts with 
c/Ktff, with a desire to have, though it 
insists that you should desire something 
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which, as Plato would say, shall really 
satisfy the teal part of your soul ; dyan^ 
is the redeeming love of God, its starting- 
point is God, from there it goes out and 
gives. 

I think the contrast is roughly true : 
that there is in most Greek teaching some 
trace of a mixture of virtue and prudence, 
and that it took the example and teachmg 
of Jesus to release this quite different 
notion of going-out redeeming goodness. 

But if that is so, what about these 
passages from the Sermon on the Mount ? 
For, after all, there they are. No doubt part 
of the e^lanation is that Jesus, like all great 
teachers, talked to men in language they 
could understand and started with men as 
he found them. Talking to men who are 
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concerned all the time with what they can 
get out of what they do, he asks them to 
think whether what they are getting is 
really worth while — to reflect a little more 
about life and their demands on it. But to 
ask that is very different ftom what is 
ordinarily called prudential or calculating 
advice. To ask us de^ly and seriously to 
reconsider our desires and re-estimate our 
hopes and ambitions is a most revolutionary 
demand. Moralists sometimes talk as though 
reflection could have no effect on desire, as 
though we were at any moment a bundle or 
collection of fixed desires over which we 
had no control ; as though all we could do 
was to resist the desires in the name of obliga- 
tion, or else calculate how they could most 
easily be realised. That is a strange view 
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of motality. For though planning how to 
get what you want need not in itself be 
either moral or immoral, yet it is immoral to 
think that the aim of life is to be as clever as 
you can be in satisfying the desires you 
happen to have. It is an immorality of 
prostitution ; for it means that we are using 
minds capable of discriminating between 
existing and creating new values merely to 
spread static selves. We must (because we 
can) judge the quality and worth of the 
desires we wish to satisfy. Advancing 
ingenuity of means applied to static desires 
makes a terrible world. To use heaven 
rather than earth, religion rather than 
business, as means to satisfy unredeemed 
desires, is not being heavenly or religious, 
but the reverse. People do sometimes think 
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of religion like that, and when they do, we 
tightly condemn their thinking. Why Mrs. 
Fairchild’s remark is disgusting is that she 
was a stupid woman of no imagination who 
really did regard “ the Lord ” as a company 
paying an exceptionally high dividend : 
that her religion didn’t afifect what she 
anyway, apart from religion, wanted out of 
life. To regard religion as a means of 
enjoying unchanged desires is to use spirit 
and mind to exploit, not to explore. To use 
spiritual means to attain material ends is 
prostitution, and of course we are all 
capable of such misuse from time to time. 
You remember how the two disciples 
succumbed to this temptation, and asked that 
their rather natural but slightly mean desire 
to be put in front of their fellows should be 
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tealised in heaven by their being set at the 
right and left hand of Jesus, and you re- 
member how Jesus answered it — ^by promis- 
ing them their share of suffering and denying 
that its reward could ever be this individual 
promotion and glory. It is not at all un- 
common for quite well-intentioned people to 
describe Christianity as “a power-house,” 
and advocate it for the mete energy and 
power it gives, and it is assumed that that is 
a sufficient recommendation : that if a man 
has, through religion, got power in his life, 
there is no need for him or anyone else to 
ask how well the power is being used. That 
way of treating religion is just horrible. 
When we see it open and unashamed, as we 
can in om: world to-day, we know that it is. 
But we do not, perhaps, realise how strong 
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and subtle the temptation is in the best of us 
to do something of the sort, to try to make 
religion serve rather than redeem us. What 
is wrong is trying to make God serve 
Mammon. The hypocrites whom Jesus 
denounced were doing this. The reality of 
them remained the greedy, selfish, grasping 
person, and all the paraphernalia of religion 
was only used to satisfy and keep safe this 
greedy self. The hypocrites of literature are 
like that, as for instance Bulstrode m 
Middkmarcb. As Plato says in the Bjepublie, 
such men make the man within them serve 
the animal. Now, animals themselves ate 
lovable creatures, but man serving the 
animal in him with his humanity is a 
horrible thing. 

Consider what is men’s reaction from the 
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hateful tesolt, when what should be spititual 
life is only a luxutious animal life. It drives 
some of us to think that anything is better 
than hypocrisy, and that men would there- 
fore be better without religion at all, and 
that the best advice is that we should 
become as much like animals as possible. 
The austere moralist reacts in another way 
and says; “All this comes from thinking 
that morality has anything whatever to do 
with desire except to resist it or to ignore it ; 
satisfaction of desire is irrelevant to what you 
ought to do, and therefore to talk of reward 
at all in moral teaching is wrong.” 

But as regards the first-named reaction 
we can*t go on turning our backs on religion, 
because it is dangerous ; and as regards the 
second the whole assumption of such a 
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motalist is that desite can’t be changed ot 
redeemed, only realised or thwarted, and 
what nonsense such an assumption is I 
Isn’t it one of our most ordinary experiences 
that, as we say, we don’t know what we 
really want ? Aren’t we grateful to people 
who teach us to take delight in things we 
never before thought of wanting? G>n- 
sider that curious verse I have already 
quoted : “ For if ye love them which love 
you, what reward have ye ? ” What does 
reward mean there? Isn’t it like saying, 
" What is the fun of stopping short at loving 
people that love you? Gm’t you see it’s 
more exciting than that ? ” In the parallel 
passage in St. Luke, instead of “what 
reward have ye ? ” we find, "what tbmk have 
ye ? ” The word is As Gmon Crum 
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has pointed out, here we have the new wotd 
** grace ” for the new thing the teaching of 
Jesus had brought. “ Why should we take 
delight in poetry ? ” says Mr. Garrod in his 
recent little book ; and his answer is, 
“ Because prose is so dull.” That seems to 
me proper moral teaching. Don’t we all 
owe an immense deal to people who have 
taught us new ways of life and taught us to 
delight in new ways of life ? As an artist 
can’t teach us to paint unless he has first 
taught us to see, as in all art out power of 
seeing and hearing and feeling has to grow 
along with our power of expressing in 
paint or music or words what we see or 
hear or feel, so in life. We have to learn to 
care for the right kind of things. As it is 
disastrous when the technique of the artist 
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outtuns his powet of seeing, so it is in life 
when out powet of realising our desires out- 
runs our growth in desiring : when we are 
men in technique and infants in apprehen- 
sion. Most of what is evil in our present 
civilisation is a horrible example of 
that. 

When Jesus said, therefore, “ Lay up for 
yourselves treasures in heaven,” he didn’t 
mean. Take steps to get in heaven the things 
you treasure on earth, but. Learn to treasure, 
to love and delight in the things of heaven. 
Hunger and thirst after righteousness. Your 
reward will be getting righteousness. Right- 
eousness is a reward only to those who thirst 
after it. If you really thirst after righteous- 
ness you will not be ejecting something 
else as a reward. There is a passage in one 
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of F. W. Robertsoii*s seimons which ex- 
presses Christ’s teaching on reward as well 
as it could be expressed : — 

“Do right, and God’s recompense 
to you will be the power of doing more 
right. Give, and God’s reward to you 
will be the spirit of giving more : a 
bl6ssed spirit, for it is the spirit of God 
Himself, whose life is the blessedness of 
giving. Love, and God will pay you 
with the capacity of more love ; for 
Love is Heaven — ^love is God within 
you.” 

It is, then, no contradiction that the 
teaching of Jesus which says, “ Give with 
no thought of getting,” should also say 
something about getting. “ Seek ye 
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the Kingdom of God, and all these things 
shall be added unto you/* There is none 
either between the austerity of Jesus and such 
words as “ Seek and ye shall find, ask and 
it shall be given unto you/* For the funda- 
mental thing that is asked of us in seeking the 
Kingdom of God is that we should have 
no reserves and no conditions, that we 
should be prepared that the whole of us 
should be made over and redeemed. The 
process of learning to take delight in new 
things may be as full of tension and struggle 
and pain as is the process of resisting desires 
in the name of duty. What matters, then, 
is not whether you start with Plato by asking 
how you are to get what you want out of 
life, or with Kant by saying that your wants 
are irrelevant and that what should direct is 
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duty. What matters is that you make no 
reservations about the changes in yourself 
which a sincere commitment will certainly 
bring about, and realise that on any road you 
take from inner desire you will not get 
what you want without becoming a different 
person in the process. 

** Whatever you seek, you shall find. 

If you ask for the wind, then the wind 
Will blow all your dreams away 
And leave you breathless and grey : 

** If you ask for the night, then the mght 
Will swathe and swaddle your sight : 
Whatever m heaven or earth 
You wish, you can brmg to birth. 

“ Then whatever you wish for, beware 1 
For every wish is a prayer. 

And every granted desire 
Burns into the soul like fire.’* * 


♦ Francis G>utts, Egypt and Other Poems. 
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We make the world we live in by what we 
really desire and work for — and it is the 
world in which not only we but other people 
have to live. No one can look at the world 
now without feeling how much madness 
there is in it — ^masses of us spending our 
time in things that we don’t really want, 
masses of us having no real desires that are 
convictions, only restless fancies and un- 
easiness and fear. I am quite certain that 
no measures are going to cure our present 
discontent and oppressions unless we are 
really prepared to ask ourselves what we 
want and why, and whether it is worth 
while; prepared to let ourselves then go 
through the process of being remade in our 
wants and in our desires : for the teaching 
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'we need more than anything else, mote than 
skilful diplomacy or technical efficiency, is 
the teaching of these verses : 

** Lay not up for yourselves treasures on 
earth, but lay up for yourselves treasures in 
heaven.” 
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Our Father which art in heaveUy hallowed be thy 
name. Matthew vi. 9. 

T here can hardly be words in the 
New Testament more familiar to us, 
but how often do we consider the meaning 
of the first petition in the Lord’s Prayer? 
Why, before we pray for the coming of 
God’s Kingdom or the doing of His will on 
earth as it is done in heaven, still more 
before we pray for anything for ourselves, 
are we to pray that God’s name be hallowed 
or sanctified ^ Isn’t it that already ? And, 
anyhow, what exactly does it mean ? 

The answer to that question is, up to a 
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point, easy. Prayer, according to the teach- 
ing of Jesus, is nothing if not an expression 
of what we want or desire. Think of those 
curious parables about prayer — ^the parable 
of the importunate widow and the unjust 
judge, and the parable of the man who made 
his unwilling neighbour get up to let him in. 
They all teach that our petitions are to be 
the expression of what we insistently want. 
The putting of this petition first implies 
that all our desires and askings for the 
furtherance of the Kmgdom of God, for the 
doing of God’s will, for our daily bread, for 
forgiveness, for deliverance from temptation, 
must follow from our desire that God’s 
name be hallowed, and therefore must be 
prefaced by our hallowing and our reverence 
and devotion. Not even the most praise- 
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worthy desires are any good unless they 
start with our worshipping and adoring God. 
People express this sometimes by saying : 
Religion is primarily worship and adoration. 
It can be many things secondarily, but unless 
it is primarily the worship and adoration of 
God, it is not religion. That is one funda- 
mental difference betweati religion and 
morality. Religion is not just doing the will 
of God. If it were, what would be the 
sense of starting with this petition, not only 
a distinct petition but coming first, before 
we pray that God’s Kingdom come and his 
will be done ? 

Before the infinity of God we must not 
only stand in awe : we must worship. We 
cannot disregard it. We may approach the 
same truth by very different ways. Some 
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of you might do well to exercise your minds 
on Mr. C. G. Stone’s Social Contract of the 
Universe with its account of true infinity. The 
necessity of awe has been expressed in an 
extreme form by the distinguished German 
scholar Otto ; in reaction from those views 
of religion which stress its practical and 
moral character, he has described the central 
element in religion as numinous : some- 
thing which involves awe and mystery 
and fear : something to which the term 
“ rational ” will not apply, though to some 
it may appear supra-rational, to others 
irrational. 

There certainly is that element in religion. 
The Old Testament is foil of it, especially the 
Psalms, men abasing themselves before the 
wonder and glory of God. “ When I look 
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Up into the heavens, the work of thy 
fingets, what is man that thou art mindful 
of him, or the son of man that thou 
visitest him ? ” 

“ The world is charged with the grandeur 
of God.” 

“ Man’s chief end,” says the Shorter 
Catechism, “ is to glorify God.” 

There is no denying it. When you get 
great religion, the religion which makes the 
world a different place and makes men do 
miracles, you find men deeply aware of their 
- own littleness and impotence and pro- 
claiming the majesty and sovereignty of God. 

God mastering me ; 

Giver of breath and bread ; 

World’s strand, sway of the sea ; 

Lord of living and dead; 

Thou hast bound bones and veins in me, fastened 
me flesh. 
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And after at times almost unmade me with dread. 
Thy doing; 

There is the answer, up to a point, to our 
question as to why this prayer begins as it 
does. If you are going to be religious, 
that is what religion involves — ^not believing 
just that there is a God, but worshipping 
God ; and with awe. Religion is worship. 
Prayer, a vital element in religion, though it 
involves asking, begins with worship. 

Yes, but suppose we look at it from a 
little farther away or with a more entirely 
detached attitude, and ask : But what, then, 
if that is “religion," is the point of it? 
Why are action, goodness, duty, not enough 
to occupy us ? Why trammel our life with 
this irrational element, when our great need 
is to learn sense and reason, and organise 
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out life with knowledge and mote and mote 
knowledge? Just in so fat as teligion is 
mote than tt}ring to make the best of life 
with the best and most accutate knowledge 
we have got, is it not bad? That is the 
fundamental quattel of the modem scientific 
world with teligion. It is a desperately 
difficult business to get men to be rational 
and pay enough attention to scientific 
method and principles. The scientific mind 
knows that it just must not abandon itself 
in the way teligion demands : it must be 
cautious and sceptical, and not go beyond 
its evidence. With that modem irreligious 
spirit we ate all nowadays deeply infected. 
Read any great outpouring of the religious 
spirit, in St. Augustine’s Confessions, or St. 
Anselm’s Preface to the Proshgion, or Luther’s 
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wtestlings with God, ot the l^liamentaiy 
Army in their two days of prayer at Windsor, 
and, if you are honest, don’t you feel that 
there is a vital outpouring of man’s spirit, 
which we know is real but from which never- 
theless we feel ourselves far, far removed ? 

Some people take their stand on saying 
that worship is so natural to man that if you 
expel it, it comes back in a worse form. If 
men cease to worship God, they will worship 
the works of their own hands, the State, or 
the nation, ot even one of themselves. That 
is true enough. But is it a satisfactory 
reason for worship ? May it not still be our 
duty to do the best we can to resist this 
irrational instinct and to try even harder than 
before to be as sceptical and rational as we 
can ? What does worship add to life ? Why 
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should it be the beginning of all out 
actions ? 

We need not confuse the issue by assuming 
that worship ot religion must as such be 
good. To think that, says Father Kelly, 
would be to worship worship, whidi is 
clearly silly. It would be to ignore the fact 
that religion, or misdirected worship, can 
be the cause of the most horrible evils. We 
are not called on in these words of the prayer 
just to worship in general — or to worship 
God thought of only as an object of worship, 
something numinous and awful. We are 
called on to worship our Father in heaven. 
We should do well to realise that it would 
be better to have no religion than to worship 
some of the things which men have wor- 
shipped and do worship to-day. 
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We can see this clearly if we think of the 
part played by irreverence and reverence 
in life. There is a place for wholesome 
irreverence : for poking fun at the things we 
take too seriously, at the shams we tolerate 
and submit to, at the pomposities we take 

so solemnly. We do not need to be re- 

\ 

minded nowadays how easily men set up 
false gods and with what seriousness they 
worship them. The spirit of irreverence, a 
spirit of dry and even cynical humour, is a 
most wholesome corrective to that sham 
seriousness to which human nature is so 
much inclined. 

But while that is true enough, no one is 
more pitiable than the man who has rever- 
ence for nothing, who thinks everything 
mean or cheap, who can’t lose himself in 
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' admitation fot something gt eatet than him- 
self. We can see the truth of that, without 
thinking of religion at all, in the ordiruuy 
sense of the word. We all know people who 
have found everyone out, who are so clever 
and old and disUlusioned that there is nothing 
they reverence or whole-heartedly admire 
and believe in; and we know what un- 
happy and ineffective people they usually 
are. The true power of reverence can be 
seen in the simplest human relationships. 
You simply can’t have proper human 
relation unless you respect and reverence the 
personalities of others. 

What does that mean, and how does 
reverence differ, say, from affection? 1 
think in this : that reverence in this simple 
form means recognising that the other person 
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has a personality of his own, which it is not 
for you to absorb or to use for your own 
purpose, something precious but not yours. 
We use the word in the same way when we 
talk of reverence or respect for the facts. 
It implies an unselfish, truthful attitude of 
mind, having a regard for something not 
yourself, and it is an almost universal 
testimony that the best work is done by men 
who have that natural piety and humility of 
mind. Not long ago I heard that fine 
critic Professor Tovey telling a pupil how 
the foundation of all real criticism was the 
power first to respect the otherness of other 
people. It is, on the other hand, the mark of 
the essentially irreverent nature that it 
takes for granted that everyone thinks and 
acts only for himself, and is incapable of 
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teal hetoism and devotion, and does not 
really understand anyone. 

One further point about reverence in the 
simple sense. As it is incompatible with 
just absorbing or using another personality, 
so is it incompatible with absorbing other 
people intellectually, making claim to under- 
stand them through and through. What we 
reverence is not unintelligible, but in the 
strict sense of the word it is incomprehen- 
sible. We can, in von Hugel’s words, 
apprehend but not comprehend it. I think 
this is clearly true of reverence for person- 
ality. The more we know people, the better 
we understand them: can, up to a point, 
antic^ate what they will do, and so on ; but 
to treat people as persons is to think of them 
as other than types or instances or the kind 
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of person who would do this or that. It is to 
recognise that, when you have done all that, 
there is something left over, which escapes 
you. You remember the Francis Thompson 
poem about the Fallen Yew Tree : 

** they, within its very heart so crept, 
reached not the heart that courage kept. 

The hold that falls not when the town is got, 

the heart’s secret, whose immured plot 

hath keys yourself keep not I 

Its keys are at the cincture hung of God ; 

its gates are trepidant to His nod ; 

by Him its floors are trod.” 

Reverence for persojuality involves the 
recognition that there is something infinite 
in personality. There is something of the 
same involved in reverence for the facts. 
That means that we treat the facts as part 
of an infinite whole which always stretches 
beyond what we can know or comprehend. 
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It doesn’t in the least mean that we think 
them unintelligible^— only that we think 
them to belong to the infinite, and therefore 
to be never wholly in our grasp. It follows 
from this that there can be no reverence 
without faith and trust, and there cannot be 
trust without something of the nature of 
love or admiration. When we ate really up 
against the unknown, we must either have 
faith or fear. 

Now, when we have so considered 
reverence, we can look again at this supposed 
attack on religion m the name of science 
with which I started. For reverence is not 
irrational or incompatible with reason. On 
the contrary, all great science and achieve- 
ment have involved it. It is incompatible 
with the belief in a world or in persons which 
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rational faith ; or holds out hopes that if wc 
continue to believe that all things, including 
human personalities, are completely com- 
prehensible and therefore controllable, we 
shall eventually get control of them. If such 
promises were true, they would end in This 
Brave New World of Aldous Huxley’s ; 
and it shows to what depths this spirit of 
irreverence has reduced us, that there are, I 
have discovered, quite a lot of people who 
think of Huxley’s Brave New World as a 
desirable ideal which, taking heart, we 
should hasten to realise. There are even 
idiots who think that Aldous Huxley 
himself meant us to think this about 
it. 

But these promises are not true, and be- 
cause we have put our trust in a faithless 
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reason, when that breaks down, all we can 
have recourse to is an irrational faith. 

“ The ground of a certain rich man 
brought forth plentifully, and he 
thought within himself saying. What 
shall I do, because 1 have no room 
where to bestow my fruits? And he 
said. This will I do. I will pull down 
my bams and build greater, and there 
will I bestow all my fruits and my goods. 
And I will say to my soul. Soul, thou 
hast much goods laid up for many 
years : take thine ease, eat, drink, and 
be merry. But God said unto him. 
Thou fool, this night thy soul shall be 
required of thee : then whose shall 
these things be which thou hast 
provided ? 
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“ So is he that layeth up tteasute for 
himself and is not rich toward God.” 

How like the confident complacency of 
mudi in our civilisation is that rich man’s 
attitude, and how like too the sudden 
realisation that something has been left out 
which will shatter it ! 

But to all this someone may say. Of 
course we should admit that if we could 
believe in a heavenly father, that would be 
better than our complacent rationalism 
which is already shaken out of its com- 
placency or than the irrational faiths to 
which men take in despair. But how can we 
believe in something so simple and beauti- 
ful, considering what we now know about 
the world, and what we see going on in it ? 
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Well, we make a gteat mistake if we 
suppose that in earlier times it was easier 
to believe in the fatherhood of God than 
it is now. Early religions ate apt to be 
pretty grim, and men were fully as mudh 
inclined then as they are now to think the 
Gospel too good to be true. Because we 
say it is too good to be true, we still say, 
when someone uses the power of the Gospel, 
“He casts out devils by Beelzebub.** Of 
course there have been times when faith in 
God was easier than it is now, because there 
have been times when the first great ven- 
tures of faith have been worked up into a 
systematic background which people could 
take for granted. But it was not essentially 
easier for men in the first century to believe 
in our Father which is in heaven than it is 
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now. Then, as now, it was easiet to believe 
in the sott of things we easily believe in, 
though we call them economic forces and 
they called them something different. There 
is nothing in the teaching of Jesus about 
God which isn’t as applicable now as it was 
then. The sign Jesus gave to John the 
Baptist was that the good news was preached 
to the poor, not to people who were having 
a comfortable time and might be expected 
to take a rather roseate view of the world. 
No, it was never easy : not when Jesus 
taught, nor when Wesley preached the 
length and breadth of England. Not easy, 
but real to those who when they heard it 
have received and have acted on the word ; 
willed to do the will of God. 

If you read the Gospels, you seem to 
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find that Jesus* teaching begins with tevet- 
ence fot the simple telations and facts of 
life. That is the secret implied in “Our 
Father which is in heaven, hallowed be thy 
name.’* If you take the Fatherhood of God 
as a dogma and nothing else, it will land you 
in the most fantastic m5rthology or mushy 
pantheism. But if you start by responding to 
any real call for reverence which comes to 
you in fundamental human relationships — 
fatherhood, motherhood, friendship, trust, 
or in the simple feelings which the love of 
natural beauty arouses — why, if you answer 
that call, then you will see that there is in 
such realities an unexplored infinity. There, 
within our reach, is a power which there is 
not in the imposing systems of wealth and 
knowledge and cleverness. If we respond 
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to the love and friendship sent us by God, 
we can see man as God has it in mind for 
man to be. By the light of that reverence 
we see God and we worship. 

On that kind of response to life the 
Gospel stands. Which do you think most 
real and fundamental, the trust and affection 
which one ordinary human being has in 
another, or the economic system — or in- 
deed the whole astronomical system — ^with 
these simple moral facts left out? You 
remember the famous saying of Kant’s : 
" Two things fill the mind with awe : the 
starry heavens above and the moral law 
within.” Both filled him with awe. But 
sometimes to-day it looks as though the 
starry heavens were in themselves Godless. 
It looks as though you had to choose : 
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Believe in the stany heavens as Science by 
itself conceives them to be and dxop the 
moral law ; or believe in the motal law and 
drop the scientific starry heavens. If we 
could have made Kant choose he would 
not have hesitated. 1 don’t mean that the 
dilemma is a real one. It is like one of 
those choices that are made in a fairy-tale, 
where the hero has to choose between two 
alternatives and if he choses the right one 
he gets both. 

To get to a point where worship starts 
with our Father which is in heaven, is to 
begin with the reality of the moral law or of 
the infinity of these simple relationships, 
and have such a hold on reality there that 
we know that the rest of reality has got to 
be interpreted in the light of what we learn 
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of thek fundamental nature. That leads 
both to “ Our Father which art in heaven ** 
and to When I consider thy heavens, the 
work of thy fingers.” 

Worship does not start from us by our- 
selves, but from us in our God-given 
setting of simple relationships through 
which we learn about God. If we love not 
our brother whom we have seen, we cannot 
love God whom we have not seen. But 
without God giving us sight we do not ever 
see our fellow-men in thek relation to God. 
Only when we respond to what is shown us 
by God can we pass from these simple 
relationships to a sense of a Father in 
heaven. 

In the mind of any seeker after God must 
not two thoughts be constantly present ? — 
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the question : “ When I considet thy 
heavens, the work of thy fingers, the moon 
and the stars which thou hast ordained, 
what is man ? ** The answer : “ Our Father 
which art in heaven.** 
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Ye have beard that tt bath been sazd^ An eye for an 
^e and a tootb for a tootb. But I say unto you y that 
ye resist not etnl : but wbosoever shall smtte thee on 
tby right cheeky turn to him the other also. And tf 
any man will sue thee at the law and take away tly 
coaty let him have tby cloke also. And whosoever shall 
compel thee to go a mile with btmy go with btm twain. 
Give to btm that asketh thee, and from him that would 
borrow of thee turn not thou away. 

Matthew v. 58-42. 

I TRIED IN THE FIRST of thcsc addtesses 
to explain what seems to me to be the 
relation of the teaching of the Sermon on 
the Mount to law. I pointed out that this 
teaching was not meant to be a new law or 
code. Human laws or codes are based upon 
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calculations of how most people may 
teasonably be expected to behave. It is 
assumed that with a reasonable amount of 
effott such tules will get themselves k^t. 
A law that is not going to be kept, which 
asks of people mote than they ate most of 
them at all intending to give, is a bad law. 
It would be of no use making a law ot moral 
code in order to put pressure on men and 
women to be saints. That the Sermon on 
the Moimt does ask us to be just exactly 
this, in itself shows that it cannot both be 
regarded seriously and yet treated as legisla- 
tion. For Jesus told men not as a command, 
but as a revelation and a hope that men are 
to be perfect even as our Father in heaven 
is perfect. We saw that the way of life 
Jesus revealed as an offer and a hope raised 
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men up above the vatying standards of laws 
and moral codes, which depend so largely 
on the fashion of the time and upon changing 
circumstances. Jesus bids us look at an 
absolute standard, in order to give us a new 
sense of direction in our lives. A new con- 
viction as to God and as to the divine 
destiny of man gives us power to disregard 
the world of claims and counterclaims and 
to try to give asking nothmg again but that 
we shall be kept in the tme line of life. 

I want now to apply sudi general con- 
siderations to these most disputed verses 
in the fifth chapter, which are all concerned 
with the geneml command not to resist evil. 
They are perhaps the most difficult verses 
in the Sermon on the Mount. But the centre 
of difficulty is not to be found in the actual 
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difficulty of the task they set, though what 
they teach is difficult in that sense. The 
centre of difficulty for most people who try 
to think it out, is the difficulty of believing 
that if we had the strength and faithfulness 
to put these precepts into practice, it would 
really be for the good of society. 

Contrast these precepts — “ turn the other 
cheek,” “give thy cloke also,*’ “go with 
him twain ” — with those that follow : “ Ye 
have heard that it hath been said. Thou 
shalt love thy neighbour and hate thine 
enemy. But I say imto you. Love your 
enemies, bless them which curse you, do 
good to them that hate you and pray for 
them which despitefuUy use you.” Nobody 
thinks these latter precepts easy to carry out. 
It is very hard indeed not to let hate produce 
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hate, not to let oppression produce revenge. 
** How oft shall my brother sin against me 
and I forgive him ? till seven times ? Jesus 
saith unto him, I say not unto thee Until 
seven times, but until seventy times seven.’* 
There are to be no limits or bounds to our 
goodness and to our goodwill to men. It 
is hard and austere enough to be told not : 
“ You are to be pretty good, or as good as 
other people and perhaps a little better,” or 
“ to come up to the standard set by the 
fashion of your times,” but plainly " You are 
to be perfect.” But here, whilst we doubt 
our ability to carr}' out the precepts, we 
do not doubt that the world would be a 
fairer and more wholesome place if more of 
us did carry them out. Our difficulty about 
the first verses is different — ^not that the 
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commands ate hatdet. If we take them quite 
liteially, they ate, indeed, a little easiet. If 
we could stop at the actual outside action 
ptoposed, and considet that when a man had 
smitten us on the tight cheek and we had 
turned the left, we were free; that when 
someone had after unjust legal process 
got both out coat and out cloak, we could 
stop ; if that were the end of it, we might 
manage it. But the acts would then become 
very much like the tithes of mint and 
cummin — ^things performed professionally 
and leaving the professional performers, and 
those performed upon, all unredeemed. 
As long as we think of the commands in 
this outside literal way, we may well ask, 
“ What would be the good of it ? ” If the 
mint and cummin did no good, it did not in 
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itself do hatm; but if men ate left un- 
redeemed, imchanged by gtace, would not 
these precepts only enrourage greed and 
violence ? Does not a bully become more 
and more of a menace to society if no one 
opposes him? Would not the body of 
society be endangered, and would not also 
the soul of the bully be in a worse danger 
than before ? Is it at all clear that if we did 
achieve love of our enemies, we should 
always behave as these verses suggest ? 

Let us leave for the moment the thirty- 
ninth verse, which has been the subject 
of so much dispute and has been taken to 
mean that we may never use force, and con- 
sider the fortieth, forty-first, and forty- 
second. The fortieth says that if you are 
sued at law, you are to give more than is 
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demanded. If that is taken as laying do'wn a 
univetsal rule for society, it would mean that 
we are never to resist any claims made 
against us at law. That would practically 
mean that we are not to have laws at all : 
in so far as it implies that no one is to stand 
up for his legal rights. A great German 
jurist Ihering wrote a book called The 
Fight for luaVy in which he expounded how 
much the rule of law depended on men being 
prepared to stand up for their rights. But 
can there be any doubt that we ought not 
always to do so ? A society in which all 
men always insisted on their legal rights 
would be a disgusting society to live in, 
even if we were content with much less than 
the spirit of the Sermon on the Movmt. 
On the other hand, do we seriously think 
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that we ate loving out enemies if we do not 
tesist the claims of legal blackmailets ? 
I don’t think we can avoid the conclusion 
that wete we to act in that way constantly 
we should be making laws and tules im- 
possible : that it is for the advantage of all, 
even of those who from time to time break 
rules, that rules should be kept. 1 am quite 
clear that we believe that we ourselves should 
be made to keep rules, and that if we love 
out neighbours as ourselves, we should 
support the maintenance of rules. But here 
in the Sermon on the Mount we are called 
upon to fulfil, not to destroy the law, and to 
bring love to our interpretation and applica- 
tion of it. We are never to say. The law is 
on my side and that is an end of the matter. 
We are to be ready not to give up our 
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public concern fot law, but to modify out 
private resentments. We are to go a long 
way in not standing up for our rights at 
those times when without danger to society 
we are free to do so. 

But applying a rule in love is one thing ; 
making a rule of making rules impossible is 
quite another : it is an easier thing and a 
disastrous one. 

As I said in the first sermon, the nature of 
rules depends on how men normally be- 
have ; we are here called on to be better than 
that, but that doesn’t alter the necessity for 
rules. Of course in all such things the odds 
are enormous that we shall let needful care 
for order mean only that we take the rules 
we find and think that being inside them is 
enough guarantee of conduct. Yet it is 
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not care for order and rules we need shaking 
out of, it is lazy living within fossilised forms. 
We need a dramatic striking expression like 
this Sermon on the Mount to pull us up out 
of that laziness. It says to us. Your being 
within your rights and the other person 
being wrong is by no means an end of the 
matter. You ought perhaps to give in and 
give in again, even more than he is now 
asking. You mustn’t ever shelter yourself 
under the guarantee of the law or the 
ordinary moral code. It is up to you to 
make the law humane. 

The forty-second verse says, “ Give to 
him that asketh thee.” Does that mean that 
it is unchristian to issue warnings against 
what is called indiscriminate charity? We 
know well enough in Oxford that there are 
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people who piey patasidcally on the kind 
heatts of undergraduates. Martin Luther 
was deceived by beggars again and again 
before he wrote his warning against easy 
giving. If we look at the facts, I don’t 
think there is any doubt that if we bring it 
about that people can earn more money by 
wheedling than by honest work, we are 
putting a strong temptation in the way of 
some of them and we have no right to do so. 
Are we then to harden our hearts and do 
nothing ? That clearly is equally wrong. 
The easy wrong things to do are to give 
without thought, and not to give, again 
without thought. We owe people our dear 
thought as well as our kind heart. We ought 
to give to him that asketh us, but not always 
what he asks; and it often takes a great 
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deal mote pain and ttouble and thought 
to give people what they need than to give 
them what they wish. To take these vetses 
as simple tules, requiting of us lots of will 
to doy but no thought to interpret^ is really moral 
laziness, and can clearly do much harm. 

The forty-first verse does not usually 
bother us, because men don’t ordinarily 
compel us to go miles with them : but 
commentators e 3 q>lain that the odd Greek 
word for “ compel,” dyya/Kvact, refers to 
the system of post stations along the great 
roads. Their occupants held their lands 
from Government with the obligation to 
furnish horses and escort along the roads. 
That was their form of paying taxation. I 
was told once that among the Santals in 
India each village has a man whose business 
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it is to guide travellers along the intricate 
paths of the district. Performing that 
service is how he pays his taxes, and the man 
who told me this described how, when the 
guide had brought him to the boundary, and 
the guide of the next village wasn’t there, 
this guide said, “ Well, I’ll go on with 
you,” and did the other man’s service. That 
was being compelled by law to go a mile 
and going two. But if some watching 
authority had said, “ The guide in the first 
village is a willing fellow, let’s double his 
taxes and say he must always go through 
both districts : for the guide in the second 
village is a sulky fellow, and always makes 
difficulties about paying his taxes, let’s tell 
him he needn’t pay any,” wouldn’t that 
entirely alter the situation, and shouldn’t 
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we think the first man was right to resist if 
what he had done of free grace was being 
made a rule for him? For to make the 
difference between his spontaneous goodness 
and the other’s irregular badness the basis 
of a rule is to make the rule unjust, and rules 
ought to be just and we ought to do our 
best to maintain justice. So that while the 
teaching of the forty-first verse clearly is 
that we should pay our taxes cheerfully and 
put love and willingness to take more than 
our share of bearing burdens even into the 
way we fill up our income-tax forms, it still 
remains our duty to see that taxation is 
just, and it may sometimes be our duty to 
stand up for our legal rights. Gm we then 
give any cleat rule once for all as to when we 
should stand up for our rights and when we 
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should let ourselves be put upon ? No, no 
cleat rule. We have time and again to use 
our minds anew and to re-exercise our moral 
judgements. But we can with practice come 
to see more readily when our actions are 
really being determined by imQiristiaa 
motives, selfishness and anger and pride and 
thoughts of our prestige and our importance, 
and be on our guard against such 
temptations. 

The same principles apply to the thirty- 
ninth verse, which is often made the text 
for a rule of acting without force. Why 
we are quite rightly suspicious of it ever 
being our duty '•^ Christians to use physical 
force, is that physical force is a natural 
accompaniment of anger and greed and evil 
passions. That is true of almost all use of 
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physical force against out fellow men, and 
of coutse especially true of its greatest and 
most terrible example, war. Because that 
is so, I do not myself think we can say quite 
simply, as people do. If you approve of the 
action of the police to maintain law, you must 
approve of war when used for the same pur- 
pose. I don’t think that applies even to the 
maintenance of law at home. We think 
there has to be a lot of justification before the 
troops are called out to maintain order at 
home. It remains true that it is our duty 
to maintain just rules ; but we are to use 
every effort and spare ourselves no pains 
to see that these are kept with love. The use 
of force against each other is always a sign 
of failure or misunderstandings : but when 
we have failed, to refuse to use force might 
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tie a sign of even greater failure. It can 
never be our duty just to say. This is a 
situation where nothing can be done with- 
out force, but force is wrong, therefore I 
must do nothing. Read, for example, the 
terrible story of the Bristol riots at the time 
of the passing of the Reform Bill, and allow 
as much as you like that the riots were 
brought about by greed and folly and 
incompetence and all kinds of human 
failure, and ask yourself whether if you had 
been the officer in command of the troops, 
you, as a Christian, might not at some stage 
have felt it to be a duty to fire in order to 
disperse the crowd. 1, at any rate, cannot 
get behind that being perhaps the only 
possible right action for the particular officer 
who had to deal with a tragic hiunan failure. 
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Does all this mean that the appeal of 
extreme pacifism to the Setmon on the 
Mount is unjustifiable ? I think the answer 
depends on the form that appeal takes. 
Nothing that I have said qualifies the com- 
mand that we are to love our enemies, and 
we are far enough away from that in all 
conscience both in our individual and our 
international behaviour. But 1 have main- 
tained that the truest way to love your 
enemies or, for that matter, your friends 
may sometimes be to resist forcibly the evil 
they are trying to do, as we should hope 
ourselves to be resisted in like case. I am 
sure that you cannot take the command to 
resist not evil literally as a universal command 
without giving up all law and justice, and 
few if any people, whether pacifists or not. 
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are prepared to do that. Most pacifists would 
also, even if unwillingly, admit that if 
justice with force behind it is imperfect, yet 
war is an infinitely worse way of settling 
disputes. There are the strongest reasons 
for taking all possible steps to bring our 
international relations up even to the level 
of our imperfect relations to our fellow- 
citizens, but that is not of course to give 
up the use of force, though it is radically 
to change the way force is used. But when 
pacifists argue, as they sometimes do, that 
the use of force is justified within the State 
because there it sustains justice, but cannot 
be justified in international relations, such 
argument is surely absurd. It really implies 
that you are asking men to adopt a higher 
standard of conduct in mtemational than in 
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civil relations. At home our justice may have 
the sanction of force, but abroad, though we 
seek justice, we are to take the higher line 
and renounce force altogether. For that is 
what extreme pacifism as a public policy 
involves, that pacifists ask their fellow- 
countrymen to renounce altogether the 
sanction of force in any differences which 
they have with the people of other nations, 
though they do not demand that they shall 
give it up in differences which they have 
with one another. The extreme pacifists 
would in effect act as if they could commit 
other nations to a certain course of action 
without there being the least expectation 
that these people will follow it. It is para- 
doxical that the very people who wish to 
make this demand often take the worst view 
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of the actual behaviout of nations to one 
another, speak as though justice between 
nations does not exist and refuse to see any 
difference in degrees of injustice between one 
war or another or one party to a war and 
another. All are absolutely black. But it 
surely remains true that if in law or public 
action too much is asked of people, the 
result is something very different, and often 
tragically different, from what is intoided. 
If it be out duty to support the rule of law 
at home even if that cannot be done without 
our being prepared to use force where 
necessary, it is surely our duty to do our 
best to bring about the rule of law abroad 
even if it may mean using much more force 
than is now necessary to bring it about at 
home. 
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It remains out duty both at home and 
abroad to behave in such a way to other 
people as to give every chance of securing 
justice to those who most need it without 
the use of force. But at home, while we 
have got a long way towards such a general 
acceptance of law that force retires more 
and mote into the background, we have got 
to that position, by pursuing the double 
policy of seeking to make force unnecessary 
but being determined in the meantime to see 
justice done even if force must be used for 
the purpose. And there is no reason to 
suppose that the same double policy is not 
as essential if we are to inspire our inter- 
national relations with justice and gradually 
bring into being a world community which 
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accepts law. 1 can see no escape from tlais 
position unless we regard force as a thing 
so intrinsically evil that we are prepared to 
give up any kind of law or rule altogether. 
And can anyone maintain that force is in- 
trinsically evil? Surely not in this age of 
harnessing force to our needs ? But if any- 
one should say, “ I grant that justice is an 
end worth if need he fighting for, whether 
at home or abroad, but modem war has so 
poisoned all our international relations that 
only some striking repudiation of it can 
bring men to a more sober view, and for me 
any participation in this use of force is too 
high a price to pay for social security. 
I therefore feel called upon to pursue the 
occeptional conduct which the Sermon on 
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the Mount clearly teaches may be demanded 
of us for the purposes oi God, and I am 
prepared to abide by the consequences.” 
In this attitude of such a conscientious 
objector there seems to me no inconsistency 
and we may clearly be called upon to act 
in that sort of way when confronted by 
evils which have got so entangled with the 
whole existing system that we caimot easily 
repudiate them without repudiating much 
of the system at the same time. On an 
issue of that sort a man must judge as he 
has conviction, and in following his con- 
viction he may do noble service even to the 
State whose commands he is repudiating. 

The trouble is that we want to have it 
always simply cme way or another. And if 
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we admit that there may be circumstances 
in which it is right to use physical force, we 
tend to say. Force is all right, and think that 
we can fall back on accepting the ordinary 
practices of average people. And if we don’t 
accq)t the ordinary practices of average 
people, we want to be able to say that they 
are clearly and demonstrably wrong in 
general. A mother who is convinced that 
she ought on occasions to punish her 
children, may use that conviction to justify 
herself in indulging her temper and punish- 
ing them indiscriminately when she is cross 
and tired. Clever fools looking on may 
then say. All punishment is just the exercise 
of sadistic passion. But both these positions 
are clearly silly, and their silliness comes from 
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olur demand to have out ruks absolute 
instead of out standatd. 

But if we ate to have no cleat-cut absolute 
tules, it may be finally objected, isn’t life 
quite intoleiably complicated? It might 
appeat so, but the appeatance is, I think, 
mistaken : mainly because love so often and 
so latgely gives wisdom in the concrete 
situation with which we are confronted. 
Really tight conduct is very latgely a matter 
of love and imaginative sympathy. It needs 
thought, of course, but the first two qualities 
count for fat mote. If a man will to do the 
will of God, he will know of the doctrine. 

What we have to face is that we can’t 
get a guarantee that because we cate for 
principles there is nothing mote to do and 
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we may be sure that all our particular actions 
are right and that we have, so to speak, put 
our moral money into Government secur- 
ities. That is what people are mostly after 
when they want simple absolute rules. But 
I see no reason why we should assume that 
that demand of ours ought to be gratified. 
If our duty as Christians is to learn to die in 
order to live, that necessity to take risks and 
venture without guarantee of security applies 
to the use of our minds and moral judgements 
as well as to everything else. If we are in 
earnest we learn by our mistakes and then 
even these ate not all waste. 

Nor need we fear that because no tram- 
lines are laid down for Christian travel, the 
way is one of distraction and confusion, 
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a kind of highbrow variety of living in the 
moment and from hand to mouth. Con- 
trariwise, all is fulfilment of divine law, and 
no one can read the life of Jesus without a 
sense of Jesus’ faith in the steadfastness of 
God, his conviction that underneath are the 
everlasting arms. 
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MEN AND WOMEN— I 


Ye have beard that it was said bj them of old 
time^ Thou sbalt not commit adultery : But I say 
untoyou^ That whosoever looketh on a woman to lust 
after her^ hath committed adultery with her alrea^ 
in bis heart. 

It bath been saidy Whosoever shall put away his 
wifey let him give her a writing of divorcement : But 
I say unto yoUy That whosoever shall put away bis 
wifcy saving for the cause of fornication y cause tb her 
to commit adultery : and whosoever shall marry her 
that is forced committetb adultery. 

Matthew v. 27, 28, and 31, 32. 

I PROPOSE IN THE last two of this scries 
of addresses to consider the teaching of 
Jesus in the Sermon on the Mount about the 
relations of men and women. It is a subject 
which just because of its extreme importance 
is never easy to discuss. To-day it has be- 
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come, fot many, so conttovetsial a question 
that it is tempting to avoid looking at it at 
all on occasions ot at times when con- 
troversy is out of place. But we have got 
to face the downright and emphatic character 
of these verses in the Sermon on the Mount ; 
and also to face the fact that in the modem 
world the Christian conception of marriage 
is being widely challenged and in practice 
discounted. That is why I want us to try to 
see if there is not something in this teaching 
of Jesus which goes deeper than the con- 
troversies of the moment, attention to 
which may help us to approach controversy 
with courage and sanity. This is at any 
rate one way in which to discover whether 
Christianity still is a light to lighten our 
darkness. 
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For quite another reason than avoidance 
of controversy the subject as it stands in 
these chapters is difficult. Here, if anywhere, 
the teaching of Jesus seems to imply a 
standard whose severity is increased when 
we remember that the Greek word trans- 
lated “ to lust ’* is only emOvftqmu, and 
that there is therefore no justification for 
making much of the distinction between 
“ lust ” and ** desire.** And here, too, if 
anywhere in the Sermon on the Moimt, 
Jesus seems to be not only enunciating a 
principle but also laying down a rule or 
law of conduct. Certainly these thirty-first 
and thirty-second verses have been taken by 
a large portion of the Christian Church as 
the authority for ecdesiastioil legislation 
about marriage. It has been asserted on the 
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sttength of these vetses that Jesus kid down 
fot all his followets a law, not only of 
monogamy, but of indissoluble monogamy. 

It is important to realise that this passage 
in the Sermon on the Mount is to this 
extent exceptional, that whether or not we 
regard the thirty-first and thirty-second 
verses as being meant to prescribe a law or 
rule of conduct, they do certainly differ 
from the twenty-seventh and twenty-eighth 
verses in describing not a spiritual state, but 
an institution. The twenty-eighth verse 
describes the sin of the heart, the funda- 
mental evil in thought which if present must 
corrupt the relations of men and women. 
The thirty-second verse concerns behaviour 
in regard to marriage allowed by then 
existing kw but on this new principle of 
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Jesus indefensible. We have in the twenty- 
eighth vexse the principle and in the thirty- 
second an application. 1 am going to argue, 
when I come to discuss the thirty-second 
verse, that to make that verse the authority 
for ecclesiastical legislation denying divorce 
is to misunderstand it, that this is not a 
piece of legislation unique in the Gospel of 
Jesus. But nevertheless the passage is 
exceptional, and that verse 52 can be inter- 
preted as legislation has led to much mis- 
understanding. The Church has said about 
verse 32, “ Here is a definite dear command 
of Jesus, about outside behaviour which we 
can carry out; what is even more satis- 
factory, we can make a law of it.” Con- 
centrating on that, men have neglected verse 
28. This is partly because when a state of 
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mind and heart is in question the Church if 
it is to exercise authority must recognise and 
deal direct with the individual conscience ; 
but it is also partly because the Church did 
not dare face up to the saying at all. But 
such neglect is disastrous to an understand- 
ing of what Jesus was after. His teaching 
about the institution of marriage arises from 
His teaching about sexual desire. He says 
in verse 28 that a way of desiring, a par- 
ticular attitude of a man towards a woman, 
is the real evil of adultery, as hate is the real 
evil of murder. We must understand the 
principle behind that saying if we are to 
go on to understand what Jesus says about 
the institution. 

To neglect the earlier and concentrate 
upon the later verse has this further dis- 
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advantage, that it helps us to think that 
sexual relations hold a unique place in 
morals : that sexual ethics are not the out- 
come of a universal principle, but something 
special and absolute, which just is so, i.e. 
not ethics at all. We don’t normally like 
discussing the ethics of sex, because we 
don’t admit that there is anything to discuss 
about them. That has the fatal disadvantage 
that where an absolute ecclesiastic or social 
authority is not accepted, the whole moral 
content of Christ’s teaching in the matter 
disappears. People regard sexual morality 
as a mere tabu of a superstitious society : 
or as depending on the economic dependence 
of women or on merely physiological facts. 
The whole thing is not felt to depend upon 
moral principles at all. Having given up 
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authority, we fall back on private taste or 
social expediency ot something of that sort. 
This seems to me not only quite hopeless, 
but to miss the essential nature of Jesus* 
teaching. Here, as always, Jesus made it 
his business to lay bare the essential prin- 
ciple in conduct, not to deliver definite 
authoritative codes. He spoke with author- 
ity indeed, but with a moral authority, as 
who should say. Don’t you see this is what 
you are really doing ? And you must see 
that that is not the way your Father in 
heaven would have you behave. He appeals 
to principles whidi, once they are recognised, 
have their own authority and their own 
persuasiveness. If we don’t recognise a 
principle of that kind in the austere saying of 
verse a8, then we needn’t bother about verse 
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32. I don’t think Jesus ever said, “ I know 
the mind of God as you don’t, so you must 
take it ftom Me that this is tight and that 
is wtong.” He tathet used all sorts of ways, 
like patables, to make men t hink and see for 
themselves what they were doing. 

If, then, we mean business at all in this 
matter we must tty to see the principles 
involved in verse 28, before we discuss the 
teaching about marriage in verse 32. I shall 
tty to do the first now, and leave the sea>nd 
till later. 

There is one other preliminary thing 
which must be said if we are to consider this 
teaching in its proper context. We must 
remember the historical conventional moral- 
ity which forms a background to Jesus’ 
teaching. His remarks are addressed to men. 
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He was faced with a situation where men 
determined the relations of the sexes and 
women were regarded as beings whose fate 
was settled by what men chose to decide ; 
where it was taken for granted, and for 
reasons that were compelling, that a woman 
must belong to some man. You can see that 
assumption in the curious words of verse 32, 
“causeth her to commit adultery.” The 
assumption is that if a woman was divorced, 
she was bound to be picked up by someone 
else. We sometimes don’t appreciate the 
very great thing which came through 
Christianity — ^that a woman could be un- 
married and be safe, without belonging to 
any man. An historian once said to me 
that he thought one of the greatest achieve- 
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meats of Guristianity -vtras the existence of 
the maiden lady in the otdinaty world. 

There is a remarkable passage in 
Doughty’s Arabia Deserta^ where Doughty 
describes the Christian ideal of marriage to 
Bedouins whose conventional morality is 
substantially that which Jesus was criticising. 

“ * This is the law of marriage given 
by God in the holy religion of the 
Messiah, the son of Miriam by the 
spirit of Ullah. As God gave to Adam 
Eve, one woman, so is the Christian 
man espoused to one wife. It is a 
bond of religion until the dying of 
either of them ; it is a faithful fellow- 
ship in sickness, in health, in the 
felicity and in the calamity of the world. 
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and whether she bare children or is 
barren ; and that may never be broken, 
saving because of adultery.* ‘ But,* say 
they, * the woman is sooner old than her 
husband : if one may not go from his 
wife past age to wed another, your law 
is not just.* One said laughing, 
* Khalil, we have a better religion, thy 
rule were too straight for us. I myself 
have wedded one with another wives 
fifteen. What say you, companions? 
In the hareem are many crooked condi- 
tions. I took some, I put away some, 
ay Ullah ! until I fovmd some with 
whom I could live.* ** 

Christianity has gradually done away with 
this attitude of moi towards women, but it 
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dies vexy hard, and in Jesus* time it was 
taken for granted. 

Let us now considet vetse 28, Whosoevet 
looketh on a woman to desite her hath 
committed adultety with het already in his 
heart. 

It is dear that this vetse is like verse 22, 
which explains the relation between anger 
and murder. There Jesus is saying that the 
teal evil in murder is hatred, and if you hate, 
you are a murderer. We need not make 
this mean that whoever hates is as bad as a 
murderer, as though there were no difference 
of degree in hatred. For it has in ordinary 
circumstances to be an overpowering hatred, 
long indulged in, which can drive a man to 
murder. Jesus’ teaching is that it is the 
hatred, not the external act to which it leads, 
*37 
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which is the seed of evlL This is the 
fundamental difference between law and the 
teaching of Jesus. When evil desires pass 
into eatemal actions of a certain seriousness, 
the law steps in — but not before. The 
teaching of Jesus is bent toward averting 
evil rather than to retribution. Take another 
instance; some ways of getting the better 
of people are prohibited by law, and others 
are allowed. Jesus’ teaching is that greed, 
the desire to get more than your share, is 
the real evil, whether or not that happen^ 
to issue in conduct which law condemns. 
Law, as we saw before, has to take people 
as it finds them and lay down a standard 
which it can reasonably hope to be able to 
apply and to realise concretely now. Jesus 
is concerned with perfection, and therefore 
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with pointing out the seeds of evil, whether 
or not the seed grows and issues in acts 
which exceed the bounds laid down by law. 
The law cannot even with spying and in- 
quisition see into the secrets of men’s hearts, 
though it can regulate their outward acts. 
Jesus called on men to look into their own 
hearts and to achieve the spiritual unity of 
sons of God. 

What the law had said in this matter was 
in effect, “ You can’t expect men not to 
desire women, but we must set limits to their 
desires or their expression of them, and they 
must not let their desires interfere with other 
men’s rights over their wives.” Over- 
indulgence in desires may lead to social 
consequences which are obviously dangerous 
to the shibility of society. When that 
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happens the law must take action. But so 
fat as the law is concerned, desires may be 
indulged in freely up to that point. Jesus 
is not a>ncemed with these questions. 
“ Who made me a judge or a divider 
over you ? ” He is concerned with the 
attitude of mind which is at variance with 
the mind of a creator — whether in any given 
circumstances that does or does not issue in 
external actions with which human law will 
deal. What Jesus is clearly saying in this 
verse is, *‘If your attitude, your feeling 
towards, your thinking about women is of a 
certain kind, you are an adulterer. Whether 
that attitude actually leads to what the law 
recognises as adultery is, comparatively 
speaking, an accident.” It follows that there 
can be adulterous relations between men and 
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women inside mattiage, as Milton recognises 
in Paradtse Last. It is, I think, also true that 
there may be relations between men and 
women which the law condemns as adulter- 
ous which do not fall under the condemna- 
tion of this verse. 

What, then, is this " looking on a woman 
to desire her” which is the essential evil 
in the relations of men and women ? Does 
the verse mean that all sexual desire is evil, 
and that the ideal would be to get rid of it 
altogether : that we ought to try to attain 
to a state of mind above such desire ? This 
verse has been interpreted in this way, but 
not by the centml teaching of the Christian 
Church. There is an asceticism whidi thinks 
all desire to be evil : which holds that we 
ought to want to be freed from desire alto- 
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gethet ; and that kind of asceticism usually 
attacks especially sexual desite. Human 
terror of evil makes men want to cut out 
the possibility of going wrong. This is an 
attitude of mind which is always cropping 
up in human history, and it appears in 
Christianity. But avoidance of desire is the 
explicit teaching much more of Buddhism, 
and in the West it is more characteristic of 
Greek than of Christian thought. It is 
certainly not the doctrine of Jesus. We 
need not forget that this verse is followed by 
the tremendous warning of verse 29 : ** If 
thy right hand offend thee, cut it off and 
cast it fcom thee. For it is profitable for 
thee that one of thy members should perish 
and not that thy whole body should be 
cast into hell.” But it was just because 
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Jesus did not despise the body and its desites 
that He thought its tight use of such tte- 
mendous impottance. 

What pu22led men about Jesus so much 
was that He was not an otdinaty ascetic of 
the kind they could easily undetstand. 

The Son of Man came eating and dtink- 
ing.” But, then, neithet on the othet hand 
did He take up the otdinaty man’s casual 
attitude that you must expect a cettain 
amount of mete animality ftom man and 
thete is no need to bothet about it, so long 
as some outet limits ate set to it. The 
austetity of Jesus comes, not ftom His 
despising the body, but because of His 
thinking it capable of such divine uses that 
its petvetsion to lowet uses was ttagic 
ptostitution. If you undettate sex and all 
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bodily desiie, you easily come to think that it 
doesn’t mattet hour you treat it. According 
to the teaching of Jesus, if you care in- 
tensely for something, you care for its 
possibilities, and you recognise the decisive 
possibilities in the ways it can be used. The 
love and the severity of Jesus go together. 
He cared because he saw more in sex, not 
because he saw less, then the formalist or 
than the easy-going man. 

Well, if this verse is not a condenmation of 
sexual desire as such, of what is it a con- 
demnation ? 

We can begin to understand if we go 
back to one of the preliminary remarks I 
made. The a>nventional morality of the day 
took for granted that max regarded women 
not as persons but as objects, as means to the 
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giatificatioo of their desires, uistrtuneats 
of their convenience or pleasure, or as 
mothers of their children — not as having an 
individuality and life and value of their own. 

The verse therefore means at least this. 
Whosoever looks on a woman as just an 
object of desire or use is an adulterer. The 
essential evil is to regard a woman as a 
means to the gratification of our desires — 
as an object, a thing, and not as a person. 
That is, of course, the obvious and clear evil 
of prostitution, that women in prostitution 
are treated in this way. It is dear also that 
that evil is not confined to prostitution or 
adultery. It can quite easily occur within 
legally respected marriage. 

Christian morality has slowly and gradu- 
ally changed the relations of men and 
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women into relations of equality, where 
each is regarded as a person in his or her own 
right. It has done this slowly and im- 
perfectly, so that in what is supposed to be 
Christian teaching there is often left mudi 
of the old pagan view of woman as some- 
thing inferior to or less of an individual 
than man. But it is the influence of Christ’s 
teaching which has gradually brought about 
this tremendous change in the relation of 
men and women. It is only in our own time 
that even the bare concq>tion of equality 
has been really popularised, and that we 
have begun to take for granted that in sex 
relations women can treat as they are 
treated and are as much to be regarded as 
individuals and persons as the men. Para- 
doxically, the one country which has really 
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Stamped on all its institutions this equality 
of men and women is Godless Russia. 

But if all that this verse means is that men 
and women ate to be equal in their relations, 
we might hold that this generation, in so far 
as it takes for granted the equality of men 
and women, has solved all the problems of 
sex and has no need to worry about the 
warnings of these verses. There are many 
nowadays who are so taken up with the 
great achievement of this generation and its 
immense superiority in this respect to 
earlier generations, that they take this 
attitude. Opinion in Soviet Russia certainly 
did at first, though Lenin protested against 
it and public opinion already shows some 
change. 

** Women are now our equals : they used 
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to be out supetiots/’ is a cutrent saying 
we had bettet think about seriously. To take 
up the attitude of content with mete equality 
is entirely to misunderstand Jesus* teaching 
about desire. His teaching about sexual 
desire is part of his teaching about desire in 
general. The distinction between desiring 
something for its own sake or, in simpler 
language, loving it, and desiring it as a 
means to our own gratification may seem 
over-subtle for practical use, but it is a 
fundamental distinction. For to love things 
means to think them precious — a judgement 
as to a quality in them — and upon this 
judgonent as to inherent quality Christianity 
alwajrs inexorably insists; whereas if we 
let ourselves use other pec^le or things as 
means only, we soon become grossly in- 
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sensitive as to their quality. Used and 
forgotten’’ in love is as cynical and sub* 
versive as Mr. Podsnap’s “asked and got 
rid of ” in friendship. 

There is an early poem of George 
Meredith’s which sets out with the vividness 
of youth the difference between loving and 
using : 

The lover of life holds life in his hand 
Like a ring for the bride. 

The lover of life is free of dread : 

The lover of life holds life in his hand 
As the hills hold the day. 

But lust after life waves life like a brand 
For an ensign of pride. 

The lust after life is life half dead. 

Yea, lust after life hugs life like a brand. 
Dreading air and the ray. 

For the sake of life. 

For that life is dear. 

The lust after life 
Qings to it fist. 
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For the sake of life. 

For that life is fair. 

The lover of life 
, Flings it broadcast. 

The lover of life knows his labour divine 
And therein is at peace ; 

The lust after life craves a touch and a sign 
That the life shall increase. 

The lust after life in the chills of its lust 
Qaims a passport of death ; 

The lover of life sees the flame in our dust 
And a gift in our breath. 


Desire in itself is not evil. On the 
contrsuy. Active and alive desire is the 
force behind the greatest things in life. Did 
not Jesus say we are to hunger and thirst 
after righteousness ? But in all desiring 
there is the possibility of turning it round 
and making the purpose or the person we 
should serve a means, and the gratification 
of our desire in itself an end. Take a simple 
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and pxosaic example. We ought to be 
healthy and eat and dtink with an appetite 
and therefore with enjoyment, but seriously 
to be a gourmet is beastly. There ought to be 
enjoyment and zest in all our activities, but 
in them all, evoi in those we call the 
highest, this perversion is possible. Even 
religious ritual may gratify the senses rather 
than redeem them. We can make the 
pleasure or gratification the end, and not the 
accompaniment of activity. When we do 
that seriously, we prostitute that activity. 
This is only an application of the general 
principle that we find ourselves by losing 
ourselves. We e:q>ress our personality in 
devotion to something beyond ourselves, in 
love, admiration, reverence and enjoyment 
of that other. 
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Now, if this distinction between lust 
and love is important in all desire, it is 
supremely important in the relations of 
men and women. It makes it quite clear in 
the first place that equality of men and 
women does not in itself solve the question. 
For the evil of the inequality was in treating 
woman not as a personality, but as a means 
to gratification. But it is obvious that two 
pec^le can each treat the other simply as 
means to gratification, not as persons; as 
a man can treat himself as merely means to 
the gratification of desire. But the one 
thing which love or friendship ought to do 
is to teach us to love people for themselves — 
not as means to our gratification or im- 
pormnce — not even as means to other more 
excellent purposes — ^but just for themselves. 
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If you ate teally fond of people, you ate 
fond of them fot themselves, not fot theit 
usefulness ot even fot theit goodness, but 
fot theit funny, enchanting selves. Being 
in love is the chance given us to open out 
eyes and teally see someone else and know 
what it is to love with no thought of self 
involved, and so actually to widen out own 
tange of teal experience. If we use this 
chance rightly, we can by being in love 
leatn mote and mote of the att of fotgetdng 
outselves and knowing petsons as petsons. 
You can’t leatn to tteat petsons as petsons 
by thinking about it, fot it is mote a mattet 
of emotion than of the intellect. We ate 
given this chance to discover another 
personality, and thet^ote out own. And 
yet just because this natural relation between 
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a man and a woman can do so much, its 
perversion is correspondingly serious. It is 
possible, as we all know too well, to treat a 
relationship which may be the road to the 
greatest things in life as merely a means 
of single or mutual gratification. When in 
that sense a man looks on a woman to desire 
her, or a woman on a man to desire him, 
there is prostitution and adultery. 

But if this is so, are we not committed to 
an impossibly high standard to which we 
can*t attain? Does it not follow that we 
are all guilty in regard to adultery ? Yes, 
it does, just as it follows that we are all, 
in so far as we hate, guilty in regard to 
murder, and, in so far as we are selfish, 
guilty in regard to theft. Once we set before 
ourselves the standard of perfection, that 
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is the consequence. What mattets, what 
may redeem us, as I said eadiet, is the 
direction in which we are set. 

But finally, if, as Jesus teaches, the attitude 
of mind in all these things is what really 
matters, desiring wrongly, hating, etc., 
where do the estemal actions come in ? If 
all hatred is murder, does murder really 
matter more than the hating we are all 
guilty of ? If all perversion of sexual desire 
is adultery, is there anything particularly 
wrong in adultery? Is there any relation 
between Jesus* teaching about the real 
wrongness in our emotions, and cei;|ain 
kinds of acts or institutions being wrong ? 

These verses do imply that there is sudi a 
relation between chastity as a habit of mind 
and the ideal of marriage as an institution. 
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That is what 1 ptopose to a>midet in the 
next address. Meanwhile if we need help 
in realising the difference to woman which 
Christianity has made we might well read 
that remarkable passage in Seeley’s Efee 
Homo (end of Chapter IX) where he speaks 
of the effect produced on Jesus when they 
brought before Him an adulteress — an 
effect ** such as might have been produced 
on many since, but perhaps on scarcely any 
man that ever lived before.” 
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It bath been said — Whosoever shall put asvt^ his 
wife^ let him give her a writing of divorcement. But 
I Sity unto jou — That whosoever shall put awc^ his 
wife^ saving for the cause of fornication^ causeth her 
to commit adultery : emd whosoever shall marry her 
that is divorced committeth adultery. 

Matthew V. 51, 32. 


w: 


AKE NOW TO CONSIDER what is the 


xeUitioii between the institution of 


mamage and the teaching of the twenty- 
seventh and twenty-eighth verses about 
purity of mind. As I noticed in the last 
address, these verses are the only instance 
where Jesus draws a direct connexion between 
any definite form of institution and that inner 
state of mind which is for him decisive as 
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to good and evil. Many people, as 1 
noticed, have argued that this is the one 
case where Jesus was not only concerned 
with principle, but with actual legislation, 
and on that argument a large portion of the 
Christian Church has refused to recognise 
the proper legality of divorce. I argued 
in the first address of this series that 
laws, unlike principles, are always tem- 
poral and historical, taking account of the 
standard of conduct men have actually 
attained and of what they are prepared to do. 
But here Jesus seems to describe a form of 
the institution which is to be always right, 
and must therefore apply through all changes 
of historical conditions. Indeed, in the 
version in St. Mark, Jesus specially describes 
the Mosaic law of marriage as formed to 
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suit the hardness of men’s hearts, and con- 
trasts with that his own account of the 
institution of marriage as it ought to be. 
The implication there would seem to be 
that, so far as men and women desire one 
another rightly, their relations with one 
another must be on this pattern, and that the 
inner purity of heart will imply a certain 
form of external legal relationship. 

It may be argued, I myself think, rightly, 
that we are mistaken in supposing these 
verses to prescribe a fixed form of legislation 
for all Qiristians. It seems to me that we 
are boimd to ask in regard to legislation : 
What particular laws about divorce, men 
and women and society being at any time 
what they are, will at this time help men and 
women most nearly to achieve the ideal 
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institution of Christian marriage ? We 
should be bound to recognise, if we ex- 
amined the history of the marriage laws of 
different Christian countries and of Christian 
Churches, that other than ideal considera- 
tions have gone to their making. No one 
could possible deny, I think, that the 
economic dependence of women on men has 
had a good deal to do with marriage laws. 
But even if we admit this, and argue that 
Jesus would have thought that all marriage 
laws should continue in some fashion or 
another to take into account the hardness 
of men*s hearts, still we seem to be given in 
this one instance an example of ideal legisla- 
tion or of an ideal institution. 

This is a puaaling exception in some ways. 
There is always a contrast between the 
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innet purity of heatt with which Jesus is 
concerned and the toughness and hatdness 
of law. But that a thing so spcmtaneous and 
free, so dependent for its beauty on its free- 
dom, as the love of men and women fot 
one another, should be consttained and 
bound by laws, seems peculiarly revolting. 
There have been far more indignant protests 
against the immorality and tyraimy of 
marriage laws than against any other kind 
of law. If Jesus was going to make an 
excq)tion to his ordinary rule of dealing 
only with the inner attitude of mind and 
not with the octemal act, why did he make 
that exception here of all places ? 

Perhaps the answer to that question is tluit 
Jesus drew the external consequences 
the inner truth here just because the relation 
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of the two is hete so difficult and disputed. 
However that be, let us begin by recognising 
that although law takes into account his- 
torical conditions and social utility, these 
are not all the things it takes into account. 
Morality at any rate is concerned with the 
application to historical conditions of the 
universal principles which Jesus lays down, 
and the principles therefore come into it as 
much as the historical conditions. It makes 
nonsense of the teaching of Jesus to set on 
one side his teaching about inner motives 
and the personal life, and, on the other hand, 
as something quite unconnected and in- 
dependent, external moral conduct. What 
he is saying, for example, about murder is 
that the essential evil which produces it is 
hatred, but that implies that hatred is the 
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essence of mutder. There is a teal connexion 
between hate and murder, though hate is 
unlikely to lead to murder unless there are 
aiding external circumstances. What matters 
if we really wish to bring about God*s 
Kingdom on earth k to see that there are 
external ways of behaving which almost 
certainly oicourage internal states of mind, 
good or evil. There are external ways of 
behaving which imply the acceptance of evil 
states of mind, and clearly this applies as 
much to sexual morality as to anything else. 
There is, then, a very real connexion between 
inner states of mind and the ways of life we 
establish. 0>nsider, then, what 1 called in 
the last address the historical moral a>ntext 
of Jesus* teaching. Does it not give us some 
understanding of Jesus* view of marriage ? 
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(Heady the assumpdon that women ate to be 
regarded, not as persons or individuals in 
their own right, but as means mily for the 
gratification of men’s sexual desires or for 
their utility, was stamped upon the Mosaic 
law which he is cdddsing. Jesus is in 
effect saying, ** Moses set some limits to 
your right to regard women as your property 
and to get dd of them when you are tired of 
them or have no further use for them or 
when they are childless. Moses said there 
must be a certain amount of decency about it. 
You must give them a writing of divorce- 
ment. But I say the whole thing is wrong. 
You have under no circumstances a right to 
dispose of women in that way, whatever 
the excuse may be.” Aca>rdin^ to the 
accq>ted version in M^uthew, he made one 
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excqydon, allowed one excuse. Accotding 
to the vetsion in Mark and Luke, He 
allowed no excuse. The view that “ save 
for fornication ” is a late addition seems to 
me probable. It is like Jesus to say, “ The 
whole thing is wrong.** For the whole 
thing implied this attitude of men to women 
which is the real evil — ^the root of trouble. 

If this interpretation is correct, what 
Jesus was denouncing was the &ct the 
man having this power over the woman 
and of men holding this view of women. 
He was denouncing all that divorce must 
mean whilst this power and this view held. 
And we need not necessarily suppose that 
if this evil is avoided, the prohibition of any 
kind of divorce must still remain unchanged. 
What does remain is the ideal of marriage 
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as a lifelong pattneiship. A possibility of 
divotce is not a tepudiation of that ideal, 
but the giving the powet of divoice into 
the hands of the man is. No institution as an 
institution can be ideal. Some institutions 
make possible ox even racouiage the ideal, 
othexs delibexately deny it (divotce in the 
hands of the man, fox example). 

Thexe is thus a connexion between the 
ideal xelationship and the institution, how- 
evex txue it may be that an institution which 
ought to fostex an ideal xelationship may 
be pexvexted. The justifiottion, fox instance, 
of the Qiuxch*s a>ndemnation of polygamy is 
not that monogamous maxxiages axe all ideal 
and polygamous the opposite, but that in 
polygamy a man definitely commits himself 
to a couxse of behavioux and to xelations 
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which shut out the vety possibility of ideal 
equal relations between men and women. 
Its basic assumptions ate wrong. 

Questions of that sort, why polygamy is 
wrong as an institution, and what laws 
(assuming the Christian ideal of marriage) 
there ought to be about divorce, seem to me 
to be comparatively simple. I don’t mean 
they are not controversial. Our judgement 
as to what marriage laws will in effect hinder 
or foster the ideal of marriage, will depend 
partly on our estimate of human nature and 
of the effects of law upon it. These are 
matters on which men are bound to differ. 
But the principles involved seem to me 
simple. What is more difficult and more 
important is to see why the principle of the 
right relation between men and women 
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implied in vetse 28, which I discussed in the 
last address, implies this ideal of mattiage, 
a pexmanent, nojmally indissoluble partnet- 
ship between a man and a woman. We ate 
bound at this time to feel this difficulty 
with peculiar force, and that for a very 
important reason. The difficulties of 
Christian teaching have been increased by its 
success. In earlier times, as we saw before, 
it was assumed that a woman had to belong 
to some man. Women could not be in- 
dependent, and binding marriage laws and 
the forbidding of sexual relations outside 
marriage were necessary to defend the 
position of women. The reverse side of 
this, of course, was that relations of any 
kind between men and women were confined 
within the circle of the family — a position 
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desadbed in the epignun in Diana of the 
Crossings'. “Men have lonnded Seraglio 
Point, they have not yet doubled Gipe 
Turk.” 

Nowadays we have arrived at a higher 
state of society, where women have acquired 
an independence which they never had 
before, and where therefore there can be 
and are relations of friendship and comrade- 
ship between men and women, especially 
young men and young women, which did 
not exist before — a great and memorable 
achievement of the last hundred years in 
Western Society. This, however, means 
that the non-moral sanctions — the social and 
economic sanctions — of traditional marriage 
have largely disappeared. We shall therefore 
only hold on to Christian marriage if we 
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value it, and not only some o£ its con- 
sequences. We are in the position of 
Socrates at the beginning of the second 
book of the Repub/ic. The consequences 
and accidents of the ideal must be given up. 
It stands, if it stands, for itself. 

Now, if we face this, and if we grant what 
I argued last time, that the real evil in the 
relations of men and women comes when 
either or each is treated as a means, a thing, 
an object, and not as a person, we need not 
trouble ourselves about those forms of 
sexual relation (from prostitution to mar- 
riages of mere convenience and utility) 
which on this principle are clearly wrong : 
because at the moment we are not concerned 
with how we are to find strength to resist 
temptation and do what is right, nor with 
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what laws or forms of social pressiire will 
aid men in keeping the ideal. Just now we 
are trying to discover what is the ideal. I am 
sure that is the difficulty of many people 
to-day. The old obvious sanctions having 
gone, the social relations of men and women 
having so enormously changed, ought there 
not, many people say, to be a new ideal? 
May we not be coming to new relations 
between men and women, quite different 
from but far finer than any ideal we could 
have conceived earlier? Quite certainly 
some men and women who behave in a way 
which is very shocking to the more ortho- 
dox, are just as serious as the orthodox 
ever have been in trying to follow an ideal : 
only they quite genuinely think that the 
Christian ideal of marriage is antiquated and 
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Statement is true. Such telations ate quite 
different from merely casual or merely 
utilitarian sex relations. If they are based 
on a mistaken ideal, they may be genuinely 
based on an ideal.) 

The supporters of this ideal — to resume 
the argument — would no doubt admit that 
there are often social disadvantages and 
difficulties in carrying out the consequences 
of this ideal : but, then, it may be argued 
that there are similar disadvantages in our 
imperfect society in realising any ideal 
human relations. In other cases of hardship 
in following ideal conduct we usually say 
that that is the fault of our imperfect society, 
and we agree that individuals may feel 
called upon to seek to realise the ideal them- 
selves, and face the social disadvantages to 
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themselves, and even to others, in the hope 
that their example may make the ideal come 
more quickly. And if the romantic ideal is 
the true ideal of marriage, the same will hold. 
At any rate, what we are concerned with is 
to understand what is the ideal. The con- 
sequences we had agreed, like Socrates in 
the RjepttbliCf to neglect. 

It is clear that this romantic ideal is quite 
inconsistent with Giristian marriage. For 
romantic love, it is universally admitted, 
comes and goes. When it goes, the ideal 
would imply that the relationship should 
cease, and when it comes again between 
different persons, new unions would be 
formed. It is quite incompatible with life- 
long obligation. It is even incompatible 
with undertaking the obligations of a family. 
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Some of those, of comse, who uphold it, 
quite genuinely think the family a bad 
institution, and think the tesponsibilities 
of childten should be assumed by the State. 

Its obvious defect as an ideal is its ir- 
responsibility : it removes itself from the 
actualities and obligations of every day. 
The pull of the ordinary needs of every day, 
of the family and of common life, are so 
strong that, in practice, the romantic mar- 
riage has to exist alongside of the utilitarian 
marriage — men and women trying both 
kinds of union, neither being in itself 
satisfactory. For the romantic ideal is 
based on only one side of the practical 
teaching of Jesus. It accq>ts the principle 
that the flesh can be the vehicle of the spirit, 
and that we must do all that in us lies to see 
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that we make it so, and do not in perversion 
make the spirit serve the flesh. So far there 
is a real connexion between the romantic 
ideal and the principle involved in verse 28. 
But the ideal n^lects the other side of 
Christ’s teaching, which is expressed in the 
saying ; “ Whosoever will save his life shall 
lose it,” or in the putting of the command- 
ment : “ Thou shalt love thy neighbour as 
thyself” i^/er the first and greatest com- 
mandment : “ Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God.” What can that have to do with the 
relations of men and women in marriage ? 
This. This principle, when applied to that 
relation, gives an ideal which stands between 
two— as it seems to me— -defective and 
inferior ideals, the utilitarian and the roman- 
tic marriage — the utilitarian marriage which 
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exists all for something outside itself, and 
the romantic marriage which exists for 
nothing beyond itself. In the one, marriage 
is looked on as simply for the procreation of 
children, or as a convenient and serviceable 
arrangement for purposes outside itself : in 
the other, marriage is regarded as a relation- 
ship absolutely worth while for its own sake 
and not passing over into anjrthing else — 
not overflowing necessarily into relations 
with other people. ' That the teaching of 
Jesus condemns the first, I have already 
shown. We are not to use others as 
merely means and instruments. Marriage 
should be an mtirely mutual relation : a 
relation of mutual service; and its basis 
is the love and delight of each in the 
other. 
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The emotion of being in love is given us 
to leatn such mutual service. But if we stop 
there and occupy ourselves only with that 
emotion and only with mutual delight, we are 
doing the other thing which is wrong. We 
shall sooner or later fall into that perversion 
of desire of which I talked in the last ad- 
dress. Christian marriage is a persistent and 
natural institution because of its connexion 
with the family : because a man and woman, 
coming together for mutual assistance and 
mutual delight, find themselves led on, 
when children come, to the love and service 
of others. There is no need to labour all 
that the child stands for, but it is worth while 
pointing out the universality of the principle 
involved. We find ourselves only whoi 
we devote ourselves to something beyond us. 
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To be concerned much with ouiselves is to 
be small and mean and not worth much. So 
in our relations with one another we are 
given that delight in those we love that we 
may share with them a common task in 
which we reach beyond ourselves. And 
if we try to seiae this delight and stop at 
each other, the delight will soon wither. 
The principle which is most dearly exempli- 
fied in the family, in the relation of a husband 
and wife to one another and to their children, 
applies to the marriage where there are no 
children. Once mutual love occupies itself 
with itself, it almost inevitably becomes a 
common selfishness, when all that makes 
true love worth while is gone and love in any 
form is not likely to last, and permanent ties 
become an intolerable obligation. For such 
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a lelationship has no toots. But if the 
love of a man and a woman is allowed to go 
out in setvice and devotion to something 
other than themselves, ot than each othet, 
then the comradeship will increase the love 
and the love the comradeship, and the love 
will carry them through the hard places of 
the obligation, and the demands of the obli- 
gation accepted in love will carry them 
through the ups and downs in the emotion. 
The close, intimate, long-standing relation- 
ship of Christian marriage provides a 
sheltered place where the intimate uniqueness 
of human personality can develop : where 
each can be entirely him- or her-self. 
Because each has that continual support to 
be him- or her-self, each can bring to service 
his or her own unique contribution; and, 
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on the other hand, because each serves 
something other than the personal, each 
personality can go on being enriched from 
the world outside. 

I am quite sure that such a relationship 
can be far more wonderful than can any 
romantic marriage — not became it is more 
lasting, but because of the mutual under- 
standing and intimacy which come from the 
lastingness. It is not possible without 
security — that is, it is not possible without 
the mutual acceptance of permanent obliga- 
tion — and that means that it is not possible 
without faith, without a trust that if we 
commit ourselves to the ideal, God is with 
us and will carry us through. But, then, no 
really great things in life are possible on 
any other terms. 
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“ To entet on a true marriage we 
have to have a trust in the implicit 
promises of life ; we have to exercise 
faith so that these may have time and 
soil in which to grow. Friends know 
that what they most want to say to each 
other cannot be shot out, but requires 
its own time and manner of approach ; 
and even more is it so with what one 
life has to say to another. We need 
time and we need security, profound 
inner security and such outer security 
as shall hinder hindrances to inner quiet 
and trust of spirit. But many of us 
to-day lack both the outer and the inner 
conditions which are friendly to true 
marriage. Hindrances to the good life 
are not being hindered. Danger, rush, 
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Ugliness axe outside ; audovex-mechani- 
sation and ovex-specialisation have dis- 
integxated the individual life. The 
impulse towards wholeness of vision 
and of will is hampered and starved. 
We are restless and sick at heart, and 
it is not wonderful that while such 
<x>nditions prevail, some may think : 

•• * To amend their lot by renouncing life vows. 
As a vain bondage perversive of happiness.* 

“ And these might seem wise in their 
genetation if there were not eternal 
laws in which our life was set, 

** * And could man separate brutal from spiritual, 
and in things of the flesh live as animals do 
stealing their food and seizing the delight of 
the hour, 

that were reasonable enough and might be wise 
in man; 
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but such divotcement being m the provision 
things 

shut out, there is no way left nor choice for him, 
unless 

he would make shipwreck, and of mere brutality 

£sll to pieces — ^there is no hope for him but to attune 

nature’s diversity to a human harmony, 

and with £uth m his hope and full courage of soul 

realizing his will at one with all nature, 

devise a spiritual ethic for conduct in life.’ ” * 

1 have confined myself to setting out what 
seems to me the ideal of Chtistian mattiage. 
I am quite awate that when we come to ask 
how this ideal is to be realised — what laws 
should be and what common morality and 
moral opinion ought to be — there are all 
sorts of problems to be considered. Our 
ideal of Christian marriage has been in the 
past mixed up with all sorts of imperfections, 
and it may well be that our newly-won 

* The ChristioM Uft^WcA. I, Chap. 5. 
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gains in the telations of men and women 
should bring with them changes in law and 
changes in moral opinion and convention. 
But I am sure that we cannot approach 
questions of that kind with any success, un- 
less we first understand and care for the ideal, 
and realise that no great things in life can 
be got except on conditions : cannot be 
got without costing or without faith. 


THE END 
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